Editor  &  Publisher 


Tribune  rural  affairs  editor 
Richard  Orr,  center, 
admires  his  portrait  before 
it  was  hung  in  the  gallery 
of  the  Saddle  &  Sirloin 
Club.  Looking  on  are 
Robert  Hamilton,  left, 
president  of  the  club,  and 
Earl  Butz,  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 


Our  man  Orr  joins  the  gallery  of  the  greats. 


There  are  835  portraits  hung  in  the 
Saddle  and  Sirloin  Club  of  Chicago,  the 
agricultural  hall  of  fame.  You’ll  find  pic¬ 
tures  of  government  and  industry  leaders. 
And  the  portrait  of  one  newsman.  Richard 
Orr  of  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

At  a  recent  testimonial  dinner,  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Earl  Butz  summed  up  why 
Orr  received  the  highest  honor  of  the 


livestock  industry.  “Dick  Orr’s  reporting 
has  a  special  vitality  about  it.  He  has 
captured  the  character  and  personality 
of  farmers  and  he  has  shared  it  with 
readers.” 

Dick  Orr.  A  great  rural  affairs  editor.  And 
one  more  reason  why  the  Tribune  is  Mid 
America’s  leading  newspaper. 


(thicMO  (Tribune 

Step  ahead  of  the  times. 


R 


Ask  the  man 
on  the  spot  which 

In  the  first  nine  months  of  1972,  local 
retailers  made  it  clear  that  The  Light  is 
number  one  in  San  Antonio. 

Total  retail  ad  lineage  was  up  1.2 
million  lines  over  the  same  period  last 
year.  Both  the  morning  and  the  other 
afternoon  paper  showed  losses  of  more 
than  half  a  million  lines. 

Daily,  The  Light  was  5  million  lines 
ahead  of  the  evening  News  and  4.2 
million  lines  ahead  of  the  morning 
Express.  Even  on  Sunday,  when  the 
other  two  papers  combine.  The  Light  led 
the  Express/News  by  2.1  million  lines.* 

The  man  on  the  spot  knows  what's  what. 

When  the  spot  is  San  Antonio,  the  man 
puts  his  advertising  in  The  Light. 

‘Media  Records 


San  Anu^io  Light 

Represented  nationally  ^by  Hearst  Advertising  Service,  Inc. 


newspaper 
he  uses. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


Sonudhiju),  Spoclnt 

goJL  1973... 

You’ll  find  special  editorial  emphasis  directed 
either  to  the  entire  newspaper  community,  or 
to  meet  the  special  needs  of  various  segments 
of  the  newspaper  field  in  Editor  &  Publisher 
during  1973. 

We’re  sure  that  you  will  find  that  some  of 
these  special  issues  will  provide  the  focus  for 
your  advertising  copy,  meeting  your  sales  and 
promotion  needs,  as  the  editorial  copy  fills 
special  needs  for  E&P  readers. 

We  are  sure  you  will  find  this  list  helpful  in 
planning  your  1973  promotion  program. 

•  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  EXECS  ISSUE— 

Published  January  20 

•  17th  Annual  COLOR  ISSUE— 

Published  March  31 

•  ANPA  PRE-CONVENTION  ISSUE— 

Published  April  21 

•  ANPA  CONVENTION  ISSUE— 

Published  April  28 

•  NEWSPAPER  PROMOTION  ISSUE— 

Published  May  19 

•  LINAGE  ISSUE— 

Published  May  26 

•  ANPA/RI  PRODUCTION  PRE-CONFERENCE 
ISSUE— 

Published  June  9 

•  ANPA/RI  PRODUCTION  CONFERENCE  ISSUE— 

Published  June  16 

•  SYNDICATE  DIRECTORY— 

Published  July  28 

•  COLOR  AWARDS  ISSUE— 

Published  September  29 

•  FOOD  EDITORS  CONFERENCE  ISSUE— 

Published  September  29 

•  INLAND  DAILY  PRESS  ASSOCIATION  ISSUE— 

Published  October  13 

•  SOUTHERN  NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHERS  ASSN.— 

Published  November  10 


Deadline  for  copy  for  all  of  these  issues  is  ten  days 
before  date  of  publication.  To  assure  best  position, 
space  reservations  two  weeks  before  date  of  publica¬ 
tion  is  recommended.  Contract  rates  apply,  of  course. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

850  Thi.'d  Avenue,  New  York,  N  Y.  10022  •  (212)  752-7050 


JANUARY 

7-19 — API  Women's  Page  Editors  seminar.  Columbia  University. 

11- 13 — Arizona  Newspapers  Association.  Hilton  Inn,  Tucson. 

12- 13 — ^Virginia  Press  Association.  Hotel  Roanoke,  Roanoke. 

14-17 — Northeast  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association.  Chateau 
Frontenac,  Quebec. 

18-20 — New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers.  Marriott  Motor 
Hotel,  Newton,  Mass. 

18-20 — Tennessee  Press  Association.  Hotel  Sheraton.  Nashville. 

18- 21 — New  England  Press  Association.  Sheraton-Boston,  Boston. 

19- 20 — New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Association.  Marriott  Motor  Hotel, 
Newton,  Mass. 

i  20-23 — Great  Lakes  Newspaper  Mechanical  conference.  Sherman  House, 
Chicago. 

20- 26 — Suburban  Newspapers  of  America.  Hyatt  Regency  Hotel,  Acapulco, 
Mexico. 

,  21-23 — International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association.  Walt 
Disney  World.  Orlando,  Fla. 

21- Feb.  2 — API  Sports  Editors  seminar.  Columbia  University. 

26-28 — Texas  Press  Association.  Marriott  Hotel,  Dallas. 


FEBRUARY 

4-16— API  Newspaper  Promotion  and  Public  Relations  seminar.  Columbia 
University. 

8-10 — Alabama  Press  Association.  Downtowner  Motor  Hotel,  Montgomery, 
Ala. 

8-10 — Ohio  Newspaper  Association.  Sheraton-Columbus,  Columbus. 

10- 13 — Inland  Dally  Press  Association  Winter  meeting.  Fairmont  Roosevelt 
Hotel  New  Orleans.  La. 

11- 14 — Southern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Telephone  Sales  School. 
Atlantis  Lodge,  Cocoa  Beach,  Fla. 

15- 17 — Pennsylvania  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  Seminar  on'  Press  and 
Government.  Sheraton  Harrisburg,  Inn,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

16- 17 — Texas  Press  Association  Advertising  conference.  Cibola  Inn,  Arling¬ 
ton. 

18-20 — Texas  Dally  Newspaper  Association.  Fort  Brown  Hotel,  Brownsville. 

18-March  2 — API  Managing  Editors  and  News  Editors  (for  newspapers 
over  50.000  circulation).  Columbia  University. 

22-24 — South  Carolina  Press  Association.  Town  House  Motor  Inn,  Columbia. 

22-24 — Northwest  Dally  Press  association,  Hyatt  Lodge,  Minneapolis. 

24 —  Women  in  Communications.  Region  5,  Hotel  Westward  Ho,  Phoenix, 
Ariz. 

25- 27 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association.  Thruway  Hyatt  House, 
Albany. 


MARCH 

2-4 — Maryland,  Delaware,  D.C.  Press  Association  convention.  Sheraton- 
Lanham,  Washington  Beltway. 

4-16— API  Management  and  Costs  seminar  (for  newspapers  over  75.(X)0 
circulation).  Columbia  University. 

8-10 — Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Mechanical  conference.  Hilton  Hotel, 
Washington,  D.C. 

8-10 — National  Newspaper  Association  Government  Affairs  conference. 
Washington  D.C.  Hilton. 

16-18 — Advertising  Executives  Association  of  Ohio  Dally  Newspapers.  Plck- 
Ft.  Hayes  Hotel,  Columbus. 

18-19 — New  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  Binghamton. 

18-30 — API  Classified  Advertising  Managers  seminar.  Columbia  University. 

23-24 — Hoosler  State  Press  Association,  Atkinson  Hotel,  Indianapolis. 

25-27 — Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Marriott  Motor 
Hotel,  Chicago. 

29-31 — ^Tennessee  Press  Association  Advertising  conference.  Hyatt  Regency 
Hotel,  Knoxville. 

29-31 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association-Interstate  Advertis¬ 
ing  Managers  Association.  Sheraton  Harrisburg  Inn,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


APRIL 

1-5 — Newspaper  Purchasing  Management  Association.  Regency  Hyatt 
House,  Atlanta. 

1-6— API  Newspaper  Personnel  Management  seminar.  Columbia  University. 
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advertisement 


“The  American  comic  strip 
has  sold  more  newspapers  than 
any  other  feature  in 
American  journalism.” 

A  personal  statement  by  Chester  Gould,  creator  of  Dick  Tracy, 

based  on  his  remarks  to  the  Newspaper  Comics  Council,  November  2,  1972 


Not  too  long  ago  it  was  fashionable  with  some 
newspaper  novices  to  ask:  “What’s  wrong  with  the 
comics?”  Well,  it’s  like  this.  What  was  wrong  with  the 
comics  was  the  guy  who  kept  asking  “What’s  wrong 
with  the  comics?” 

In  many  cases  this  was  the  same  individual  who  put 
his  comics  in  little  “coffins,”  274x774  inches,  and 
buried  them  alive  on  page  43  next  to  the 
want-ads— and  then  had  the  nerve  to  ask  “What’s 
wrong  with  the  comics?”  I’ve  seen  as  many  as  22  on 
one  page! 

Suppose  his  front  page,  which  he  so  lovingly  puts 
together  against  all  the  odds  set  up  by  television,  were 
reduced  to  274x774 — and  run  on  page  43  next  to  the 
want-ads.  How  much  readership  do  you  think  it  would 
get?  In  my  opinion,  it  would  get  scarcely  one 
one-hundredth  the  readership  a  good  comic  strip 
gets  under  the  same  handicap. 

But  to  start  at  the  beginning,  the  comic  strip  was  born 
in  the  newspaper  office.  It  is  the  legitimate  child  of  the 
newspaper  and  the  only  feature  today  that  television 
has  not  been  able  to  kidnap  from  newspapers.  TV  has 
sports,  news,  beauty  hints,  sex,  fashions,  problems  of 
the  heart,  and  financial  news — but  the  multi-panel 
comic  strip  is  still  the  sole  property  of  newspapers. 
And  what  do  a  few  editors  do  about  it?  They  say,  “Get 
that  little  lowbrow  bastard  out  of  my  way  and  lock  him 
in  the  basement!” 

The  good  newspaper  appeals  to  the  masses,  not  just 
to  any  particular  stratum.  Patterson,  McCormick, 
Hearst  and  other  great  newsmen  knew  and  practiced 
this.  And  appealing  to  the  masses  means  under¬ 
standing  the  man  on  the  street,  not  just  the  PhD’s 
and/or  the  oddballs. 

It  was  once  pointed  out  to  me  that  the  New  York  Times 
carries  no  comic  strips  and  still  is  a  great  newspaper. 
My  answer  to  that  was  “Think  how  much  greater  it 
could  have  been  had  it  carried  comic  strips.  It  might 
have  attained  a  circulation  almost  as  great  as  the  New 
York  Daily  News!” 

As  to  the  selling  of  comic  strips,  I  feel  there  is  much  to 
be  desired.  An  important  syndicate  man  recently  said 
to  me,  “When  an  editor  says  ‘I  don’t  want  that  strip 
anymore,’  what  can  I  do?”  Well,  if  the  strip  is  a  grabber 
in  the  judgment  of  the  salesman,  there’s  a  tool  he 
could  use.  It’s  called  salesmanship.  Yes,  salesman¬ 
ship.  Remember?  You  present  facts,  use  logic, 
reason  and  persuasion.  Ford,  General  Motors,  RCA, 
Zenith,  etc.,  still  use  it  with  a  great  deal  of  success, 
wouldn’t  you  agree? 


Salesmanship  implies  keepingVne  product  sold,  also. 
In  the  case  of  comics,  it  could  be  used  to  induce 
editors  to  disinter  the  little  comics  from  their  prison 
cells  and  to  promote  them,  even  to  the  use  of  one  on 
the  bottom  of  the  front  page.  Readers’  favorite  strips 
could  be  used  a  week  at  a  time  on  a  repeat  basis.  Any 
editor  who  thinks  enough  of  a  strip  to  buy  it  and  give  it 
space— albeit  small  space— should  be  willing  to  back 
up  his  judgment. 

Now,  what  does  this  mean  in  dollars  and  cents? 
Believe  me,  comics  advertising  dollars  would  be  a  lot 
easier  to  come  by  if  individual  newspapers  publicized 
and  promoted  their  comics.  Who  wants  to  spend  ad 
dollars  with  outcasts  who,  during  the  week,  are  locked 
in  tiny  cells  like  drunks? 

Let’s  face  it;  You  can’t  ask  the  elite  with  the  bucks  to 
spend  to  join  your  club  if  you  give  the  impression 
you’re  ashamed  of  the  membership! 

Also  it  seems  to  me  that  the  cozy  little  group  meetings, 
where  everybody  engages  in  repetitive  platitudes  and 
listens  to  critics  who  lack  true  understanding  of  mass 
newspaper  circulation,  do  not  attack  the  root  of  the 
problem.  That  root  is  the  editor  and/or  publisher  who 
must  be  sold  on  promoting  the  comics  he  uses.  He 
must  be  shown  how  this  will  restore  prestige  to  the 
product  and  dollars  to  his  advertising  till.  This  is  the 
big  job  to  be  done. 

I  have  been  drawing  and  writing  Dick  Tracy  for  41 
years.  And  the  Lord  willing,  I  want  to  go  another  41 
years.  I’m  in  excellent  health  and  I’m  loaded  with 
experience  and  the  joy  of  doing  my  job.  I  consider 
myself  a  newsboy.  The  sole  purpose  of  a  comic  strip  is 
to  sell  newspapers;  that  makes  me  a  newsboy.  The 
American  comic  strip  is  responsible  for  and  has  sold 
more  newspapers  since  its  creation  than  any  other 
feature  in  American  journalism,  and  I’m  proud  to  be 
part  of  it. 

We  have  a  heritage  of  the  most  precious  thing  ever 
developed  in  the  good  old  U.  S.  A. — the  American 
newspaper  and  its  comic  strips.  Let’s  get  out  and  go 
with  them! 


Thank  you. 


Chester  Gould's  Dick  Tracy  is  syndicated  by  the  Chicago  Tribune-New  York  News 
Syndicate.  Inc..  220  East  42nd  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y  10017 


Landmark 

Leadership'. 


When  she  teaches, 


students  pay  attention 


Students  and  educators  alike  pay  close  atten 


tion  when  Sharon  Plawin  instructs  a  class  or  dis 


cusses  the  latest  Newspaper  in  the  Classroom  pro 
grams.  And  it’s  not  just  because  she’s  attractive. 


A  certified  public  school  teacher,  Miss  Plawin 


IS  School  Services  Administrator  for  The 


Virginian-Pilot  and  Ledger-Star,  Landmark  news 


papers  serving  southeastern  Virginia  and  portions 
of  eastern  North  Carolina.  Her  years  of  experience 
as  a  prdfessional  educator  enable  her  to  develop 
exciting  daily  classroom  programs  involving  the 
use  and  understanding  of  newspapers. 

Working  closely  with  teachers,  she  prepares 
instructional  materials  and  teaching  aids  pertain¬ 
ing  to  newspapers  for  various  age  and  education 
levels.  She  explains  newspaper  production  and 
the  function  of  a  free  press  in  today’s  society; 
oversees  such  things  as  career  days,  a  year  long 
Scholastic  Achievement  program,  an  annual  spell¬ 
ing  bee  contest,  high  school  art  contest,  and  con¬ 
ducts  plant  tours  for  thousands  of  students  seeing 
a  newspaper  in  operation  for  the  first  time. 

This  is  just  one  of  the  many  areas  Landmark 
newspapers  take  pride  in  participating  in  their 
dedication  to  serve  the  communities  where  they 
are  located. 


1  LANDMARK 

\l  COMMUNICATIONS,  INC. 

150  W.  Brambleton  Ave.,  Norfolk,  Va.  23501 

The  Virqmian-Pilol  Ledger-Star  Norfolk.  Va. 

The  Roanoke  Times  The  World-Nein/s  Roanoke.  Va. 

The  Greensboro  Daily  News  The  Greensboro  Record  Greensboro.  N.  C. 

LANDMARK  =  Quality  Newspapers 


CA  TCH-lines 

By  l..enora  Williamson 

GETTING  OUR  CHRISTM.\S  TALES  TOLD  EARLY— 
Some  minor  masterpieces  have  been  dreamed  up  by  seven- 
year-olds  in  the  class  of  a  certain  grade  school  teacher,  re¬ 
lates  The  Black  Cat  column  of  the  Rockland  (Me.)  Courier- 
Gazette.  Students  choose  from  a  list  of  Christmas  topics  and 
then  come  up  with  a  brief  essay.  One  hoy  took  the  subject  of 
mistletoe  and  wrote:  “Mistletoe  means  watch  out  for  slohry 
girls.”  And  another  explained  customs  of  Merrie  Old  England: 

“.  .  .  To  celebrate  they  sometimes  chopped  off  the  head  of  the 
biggest  bore  and  carried  it  around  on  a  platter.”  Not  a  bad 
idea,  that. 

*  *  « 

A  READER  CALLED  THE  CIRCUL.\TION  OFFICE  of  the 
Hamilton  (0.)  Joitrnal-Neus  and  asked  if  the  driver  couldn't 
put  the  paper  in  the  mail  box  instead  of  the  ditch.  Staffer  Mary 
Quinn  explained  that  the  motor  route  driver  has  an  option  of 
charging  50  cents  a  month  for  such  service. 

“That’s  okay,”  the  caller  concluded,  “just  leave  the  paper 
in  the  ditch.” 

And  then  a  subscriber  to  the  Neuport  News  (Va.)  Press 
called  the  illiamshurg  bureau  and  cancelled  her  suhscrij)- 
tion.  Asked,  “Is  this  to  be  a  temporary  or  permanent  stop?”, 
the  caller  ordered:  “Stop  the  paper  permanently.  We  were  , 
paper  training  our  dog  and  now  he’s  trained.” 

* 

PARR  FOR  THE  COURSE,  written  by  Ray  Parr  of  the 
Sunday  Oklahoman  in  Oklahoma  City,  notes  that  Charles  L. 
Bennett,  managing  editor,  has  been  writing  a  series  of  lengthy 
articles  about  his  trip  to  China.  “All  the  reporters  swarm 
around,  asking  him  about  his  China  trip.  That  keeps  his  mind 
off  asking  unfriendly  questions  about  how  come  we  got  scoojied 
yesterday  .  .  .  But  travel  certainly  is  broadening  to  a  fellow’s 
perspective.  Charlie  used  to  be  a  bit  narrow-minded  about  re¬ 
porters  writing  real  long  pieces  for  the  paper.” 

•*•  *  * 

PUNNY  HEAD — Jack  Whiteman,  managing  editor  of  the 
Milton  (Pa.)  Standard,  tagged  a  UPI  story  concerning  fed¬ 
eral  government  action  against  squatters  at  the  Tocks  Island 
Reservoir  thusly: 

U.S.  says;  Can't  squat 
here,  not  by  a  dam  site 
*  *  * 

AN  AD  FOR  AN  “OFFSET  STRIPPER”  ran  in  the  Day- 
ton  (O.)  Daily  News  the  other  day,  and  columnist  Boh  Batz 
would  have  us  believe  that  six  girls  applied  for  the  job. 

«  « 

NAME  OF  THE  G.\ME — The  outdoor  editor  of  the  Detroit 
News,  James  A.  0.  Crowe,  walked  up  to  the  counter  of  a 
suburban  store  carrying  a  pair  of  slacks  he  wanted  to  buy. 

“I  know  who  you  are”,  said  the  young  man  at  the  counter, 
his  face  brightening.  “I  read  your  column  all  the  time,  Mr. 
Crowe.”  Crowe’s  i)icture  has  appeared  regularly  with  the  copy 
for  more  than  10  years. 

A  long  discussion  followed,  the  clerk  calling  Crowe  by  name 
at  least  four  times.  Finally,  the  editor  said  he  had  to  he  going 
and  would  like  to  pay  for  the  slacks  by  check. 

Came  the  reply  from  his  friendly  clerk:  “Do  you  have  any 
identification?” 

*  «  * 

SEVERAL  BOOKS  ON  ENGLISH  GHOSTS  have  been 
written  hy  Jack  Hallam,  London  Sunday  Times  photo  editor. 
He’s  described  in  on  airlines  magazine  feature  on  “Britain’s 
Who’s  Who<Jooo”  as  a  “conservative”  among  England’s  ghost 
experts.  Hallam  claims,  says  the  Clarus  Backes  article  in 
TW'A  Ambassador,  that  “ghosts  are  hut  moments  of  intense 
human  emotion,  which  somehow  become  imprinted  upon  the 
atmosphere  of  a  particular  place,  much  as  purely  physical 
objects  are  etched  upon  motion  picture  film.  At  irregular  in¬ 
tervals,  the  moment  repeats  itself — the  projector  clicks  on — 
and  a  reenactment  occurs,  always  exactly  the  same,  always 
appearing  ‘soft,  sort  of  blurred  at  the  edges,  like  the  image 
you  sometimes  get  outside  at  dusk.’  The  flesh-and-hlood  people 
who  happen  to  be  there  at  the  time  are  little  more  than  spell¬ 
bound  onlookers.” 
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pro  bono  publico 


when  conditions  at  the  Dauphin  County 
Juvenile  Detention  Home  near  Harrisburg 
became  a  political  football,  veteran  Patriot- 
News  reporter,  William  F.  Zeidler,  stepped 
away  from  his  regular  City  Hall  beat  long 
enough  to  take  a  first  hand  look  at  the  lOO- 
year-old  facility  by  arranging  to  work  there 
for  a  day  as  a  guard. 

In  conversations  with  young  offenders, 
runaways,  guards  and  matrons  and  by 
patroiling  the  halts  of  the  building  from 


basement  toroof,Zeidler  exposed  unsanitary 
practices  and  potentially  disastrous  fire 
hazards,  which  had  been  ordered  corrected, 
but  had  never  been  acted  upon. 

The  result:  within  six  weeks,  the  Common¬ 
wealth  of  Pennsylvania  ordered  the  Home 
closed  and  directed  that  the  juveniles  be 
transferred  to  more  modern  detention  facil¬ 
ities  in  other  counties  untii  a  new  home  can 
be  established  in  the  county. 


This  is  relevance. 

Harrisburg  Patriot-News 


A  Newhouse  Newspaper 


Editor  &L  Publisher 

•  THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

Robart  U.  Brown  Jamas  Wright  Brown 

Publishar  and  Editor  Publishar,  Chairman  of  tha  Board,  1912-1959 


It’s  getting  to  he  unanimous 

More  than  20  bills  have  been  introduced  in  Congress  which  woidd 
guarantee,  in  one  form  or  another,  a  reporter’s  riglu  to  protect  his 
confidential  sources. 

Sen.  Lowell  W'^eicker,  Jr.,  of  Connecticut  has  just  introduced  another 
one  asserting  “this  legislation  is  not  a  ‘newsman’s  privilege’  law — 
though  that’s  what  it  may  be  called  by  some — because  it’s  not  for 
newsmen,  it’s  for  you — the  .\merican  pid)lic.  We  do  not  need  to  pro¬ 
tect  newsmen.  Rather,  we  must  protect  a  constitutional  right  we  all 
have  in  the  free  flow  of  news.’’ 

Ciov.  Xelson  Rockefeller  of  New  York  has  said  all  .50  states  should 
have  “shield  laws;  For  its  part,  the  government  has  an  obligation  not 
to  inhibit  the  collection  and  dissemination  of  news.  I’m  convinced 
that  if  reporters  should  ever  lose  the  right  to  protect  the  confidentiality 
of  their  sources  then  serious  investigative  reporting  will  simply  dry  up. 
The  kind  of  resourceful,  probing  journalism  that  first  exposed  most  of 
the  serious  scandals,  corruption  and  injustices  iti  our  nation’s  histors 
would  simply  disappear.’’ 

Sen.  Weicker  pointed  out  that  “with  minor  exceptions,  research 
shows  that  every  major  scandal  in  public  office  over  the  past  20  years 
was  uncovered  by  the  press.  If  we  didn’t  protect  this  news,  we  might 
never  hc;ir  about  those  abuses  again.’’ 

Gallup  Poll  reports  .57%  of  adults  over  18  years  of  age  believe 
that  a  newspaper  reporter  “should  not  be  recpiired’’  to  reveal  his 
confidential  sources.  Sixty-eight  percent  of  those  with  a  college  back¬ 
ground  made  that  statement. 

With  this  sort  of  evidence  and  support,  we  believe  Gongress  and  the 
state  legislatures  will  be  remiss  in  not  taking  action  to  stop  the  abuse 
of  the  contempt  power  being  a|)plied  by  judges,  grand  juries  and 
legislative  bodies  against  newsmen  to  force  disclosure  of  their  sources. 


Postal  folly 

One  of  the  reasons  cited  for  the  demise  of  Lije  magazine  is  the 
tremendous  increase  in  postal  rates — an  additional  SI 3  million  or 
172%  over  five  years — facing  the  publication  for  mailing  .5.5  million 
copies. 

What  has  been  left  unsaid  is  that  during  1972  iJ^e  will  have  spent 
ajjjjroximately  .S8  million  with  the  Postal  Service  for  distributing  its 
copies.  Even  though  some  of  that  circidation  will  be  picked  up  by 
other  pidtlications,  most  of  that  88  million  will  be  lost  revenue  to  the 
Postal  Service. 

We  have  said  re]teatedly  that  the  exorbitant  rate  increases  proposed 
by  the  Postal  Service,  which  theoretically  are  designed  to  put  all  mail 
classifications  on  a  paying  basis,  will  not  only  put  some  publications 
out  of  business  but  will  force  others  to  find  new'  methods  of  distribu¬ 
tion  both  of  which  will  residt  in  less  revenue. 

I'nless  C^ongress  determines  the  Postal  Service  has  a  |)ublic  service 
responsibility  to  deliver  information  and  literature  to  the  pidilic  at 
the  lowest  jmssible  cost,  this  trend  will  continue. 


(Charter  Member,  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations 
Member,  American 
Business  Press  Inc. 
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COURT  SCENE 

By  Cass  Cullis 

(Reprinted  from  the  Editorial  page  of 
the  Bryan  (O.)  Times  of  Monday,  De¬ 
cember  4,  1972). 

The  Court  of  Justice  is  now  open.  Will 
the  prosecution  call  the  first  witness. 

Prosecutor — I  call  to  the  stand  Marcus 
Welhy,  a  physician,  who  treated  the  de¬ 
fendant,  and  who  knew  him  for  many  years. 

Dr.  Welhy,  was  the  defendant  in  your 
office  on  January  15,  and  did  he  ask  for  a 
certain  treatment? 

Dr.  Welhy — He  was  in  my  office  and  I 
treated  him. 

Prosecutor — Will  you  tell  us  the  details 
of  that  treatment? 

Dr.  Welhy — I’m  sorry  hut  my  professional 
ethics  do  not  permit  me  to  testify  in  that 
regard. 

Judge — The  witness  is  correct;  he  may 
step  down. 

Prosecutor — I  call  the  Reverend  Moses 
to  the  stand.  Rev.  Moses,  did  you  have  a 
confidential  talk  with  the  defendant  on 
January  17,  concerning  certain  things  that 
happened  on  January  15? 

Rev.  Moses — I  did. 

Prosecutor — Will  you  give  us  the  details 
of  that  conversation? 

Rev.  Moses — I  cannot,  because  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  a  priest,  preacher  or 
rabbi  and  a  person  who  has  confided  in 
him  is  sacred,  and  cannot  be  revealed 
without  his  permission. 

Judge — The  Reverend  is  correct — he  may 
step  down. 

Prosecutor — I  call  to  the  stand  Attorney 
Clarence  Marx.  Attorney  Marx,  did  you 
talk  with  the  defendant  shortly  after  the 
crime  with  which  he  is  charged? 

Marx — I  did. 

Prosecutor — Will  you  please  give  us  the 
details  of  that  conversation? 

Marx — The  defendant  consulted  me  as  an 
attorney,  and  our  conversation  is  confiden¬ 
tial  and  so  I  cannot  reveal  what  was  said 
at  that  time. 

Judge — Attorney  Marx  is  right,  he  may 
step  aside. 

Prosecutor — I  now  call  to  the  stand  Mr. 
Parr,  a  reporter,  who  wrote  several  stories 
regarding  this  case.  Mr.  Parr,  did  you  write 
several  stories  for  the  Los  Angeles  paper 
regarding  the  case  presently  being  tried  in 
this  court? 

Mr.  Parr — 1  did. 

Prosecutor — Did  you  reveal  certain  facts, 
or  allegations,  regarding  this  case  which 
were  damaging  to  the  defendant,  and  which 
previously  had  not  been  revealed? 

Mr.  Parr — I  did. 

Prosecutor — Where,  Mr.  Parr,  did  you 
get  that  information? 

Mr.  Parr — I  received  copies  of  the  ques¬ 
tioning  and  responses  of  the  defendant 
from  persons  who  had  witnessed  the  ques¬ 
tioning,  but  in  order  to  receive  that  in¬ 
formation  I  promised  to  keep  my  source  of 
information  secret  and  not  reveal  their 
names  in  any  circumstances. 

Prosecutor — And  who  were  the  persons 
who  supplied  you  with  that  information? 

Mr.  Parr — I  refuse  to  give  their  names, 
because  it  would  be  a  violation  of  a  prom¬ 


ise  I  made,  and  because  if  I  do  reveal  their 
names  that  will  mean  that  no  more  such 
information  will  be  available  to  me  or  other 
reporters. 

Judge — Mr.  Parr,  I  order  you  to  reveal 
the  names. 

Mr.  Parr — With  all  due  respect  to  Your 
Honor  I  cannot. 

Judge — Mr.  Parr,  I  hereby  hold  you  in 
contempt  of  court,  to  be  kept  in  jail  until 
you  are  willing  to  reveal  the  names  of 
those  parties  mentioned.  You  are  to  re¬ 
main  in  jail  as  long  as  you  refuse  to  give 
that  information,  for  your  entire  life,  if 
you  continue  to  refuse.  This  court  will  not 
permit  witnesses  to  refuse  to  testify,  and 
I  realize  that  the  witness  is  merely  attempt¬ 
ing  to  make  a  hero  of  himself,  but  that 
will  not  influence  this  court  and  he  will 
rot  in  jail  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  until 
he  is  willing  to  testify  and  answer  truly 
all  questions  asked  of  him. 

• 

letters 

POSTSCRIPT  ON  MS 

Stanley  M.  Swinton  noted  (December  2) 
that  Ms.  Sara  Fitzgerald  is  not  the  first 
woman  student  to  hold  the  post  of  editor 
of  the  Michigan  Daily.  But  in  fact  it  was 
Elsie  Pierce,  who  was  editor  way  back  in 
1937,  when  Mr.  Swinton  was  there. 

My  memory  doesn’t  go  back  quite  that 
far,  but  I  do  remember  knowing  four  female 
editors  on  the  Daily  back  in  the  early  fifties. 

Three  of  the  four  died  young.  Three  of 
them  had  broken  marriages,  and  the  other 
was  single.  When  I  saw  the  survivor  a  few 
years  ago,  she  was  working  as  a  waitress 
in  a  Greenwich  Village  Bar  and  looked  like 
she  had  been  through  the  DMZ.  Her  es¬ 
tranged  husband,  she  cried,  had  thrown  her 
headlong  down  a  flight  of  stairs. 

As  Dorothy  Evslin  asks  in  her  excellent 
new  book.  The  Fortunate  Sex,  “what  have 
you  gained,  Ms.  Unisex?  What  have  we  all 
lost?’’ 

Carlton  Brown 

Manns  Choice,  Pa. 

*  *  * 

HIGH  HONOR 

I  think  you  missed  the  boat  in  an  item 
you  published  (November  25)  in  the  News¬ 
people  in  the  News  column.  I  refer  spe¬ 
cifically  to  the  item  that  Charles  A.  Weaver 
Jr.,  former  publisher  of  the  Nashua  (N.H.) 
Telegraph,  had  received  a  Salvation  Army 
Award. 

I  would  agree  with  the  treatment  had  it 
been  another  one  of  the  many  awards  news¬ 
paper  publishers  are  given  every  year.  The 
difference  comes  in  this  one  in  that  it  is  in 
the  100  plus-year  history  of  the  Salvation 
Army.  Charlie  Weaver  joins  President 
Dwight  Eisenhower  who  is  also  one  of  the 
seven  to  have  received  the  award  from  the 
Salvation  Army. 

In  light  of  the  rarity  of  the  honor  from 
an  international  organization  to  a  member 
of  the  newspaper  i)rofession,  I  feel  that  the 
item  should  have  received  more  attention 
and  detail  than  the  usual  puffs  that  make 
up  that  page. 

Ernest  Tucker 

Worcester,  Mass. 


WAR  REPORTERS 

I  read  with  interest  E&P’s  story  (Decem¬ 
ber  2)  on  war  reporters  being  honored  in 
the  Pentagon  and  noted  with  dismay  the 
absence  of  at  least  two  correspondents  who 
lost  their  lives  in  World  War  II  from  the 
roster  in  the  Washington  shrine. 

They  were  S/Sgt.  Gregor  Duncan  and 
Sgt.  Alfred  Cohen,  both  staffers  on  the 
Stars  and  Stripes,  Mediterranean,  on  which 
I  served  as  editor. 

Greg  Duncan,  a  fine  combat  artist  and  a 
great  gentleman,  died  in  Italy  when  the 
jeep  in  which  he  was  riding  struck  a  mine. 
A1  Cohen  was  cut  down  by  German  ma- 
chinegunners  in  the  south  of  France  when 
he  pushed  far  ahead  of  advancing  U.S. 
troops  of  General  Patch’s  Seventh  Army 
to  watch  the  retreat  of  the  Germans  from 
a  mountainside  overlooking  the  Route  Napo¬ 
leon. 

The  fact  that  Duncan  and  Cohen  wore 
Army  uniforms  certainly  should  not  de¬ 
tract  from  their  rolls  as  correspondents  in 
the  truest  sense  of  the  word.  I  hope  that 
their  names  can  be  added  to  the  honor  roll 
in  the  Pentagon,  fountainhead  of  the  service 
for  which  they  toiled  at  GI  prices. 

Ed  Hill 

New  Bedford,  Mass. 

*  *  * 

ONE  MAN’S  FAMILY 

Did  Jim  Scott  have  his  tongue  firmly 
jammed  in  cheek  when  he  featured  a  man 
with  11  children  on  the  sports  page  (E&P, 
November  11)  ? 

If  satire  was  intended,  it  came  off  far  too 
mild.  In  a  world  facing  burgeoning  over¬ 
population  and  directly  related  threats  of 
malnourishment,  unemployment,  and  pollu¬ 
tion  it  is  irresponsible  to  treat  a  family  with 
11  children  in  a  light  vein. 

It’s  also  out  of  touch  with  today’s  atti¬ 
tudes  and  concerns. 

Scott  wrote  that  the  family’s  father  “al¬ 
ways  has  been  so  busy  he  doesn’t  engage 
in  small  talk.”  That  may  be,  but  Scott 
could  have  also  added  that  this  individual 
has  selfishly  and  unthinkly  contributed 
more  than  his  fair  share  to  the  world’s 
dominant  problem. 

Allan  Deutsch 

Corvallis,  Ore. 


Short  Takes 

Birth  Control  Pills  For  Colds 
Discontinued  at  Penn  State 

Philadelphia  Inquirer 

tfc  * 

These  are  stories  by  persons  who  sweat 
they’ve  seen  ghosts. — Kalamazoo  (Mich.) 
Gazette. 

*  3t(  4c 

.  .  .  when  a  punt  took  a  tricky  bounce 
10  years  backwards  to  the  Cowboys’  32. — 
Allentown  (Pa.)  Morning  Call. 

*  *  * 

The  debt  set  partied  Mexican  style. — 
Dallas  (Tex.)  Times  Herald. 

4c  4:  4( 

25  or  so  billion  rubber  bands  used  each 
year  in  the  United  States  are  sued  in  the 
office. — St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

4c  4c  4c 

How  old  are  the  oldest  rockets  on  the 
moon? — Burlington  (Vt.)  Free  Press. 
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James  E.  Griffith,  Managing  Editor 
The  Bakersfield  Californian 


“When  I  want  below-the-surface  information 
on  news  breaks  in  Skoplje,  Yugoslavia;  Kuala  Lumpur, 
Malaysia;  Godthaab,  Greenland;  Nairobi,  Kenya,  or 
Deep  River,  Conn.,  I  dig  The  New  York  Times.  Its  elite 
staff  of  byliners  not  only  writes  it  like  it  is— but  how 
and  why  it  is.” 


December  16,  1972 


EsP 

Every  Saturday  Since  1884 


Kent  State’s  paper  in  peril 
after  political  endorsement 

By  Harvey  Saalherg 


Many  a  hair  gracing  the  balding  pate 
of  a  J-School  director  and  a  university 
president  has  been  colored  gray  by  certain 
items  in  the  campus  newspaper. 

One  such  item  appeared  October  20, 
1972  in  the  Daily  Kent  Stater,  the  four¬ 
time-weekly,  twice  All-American  (1971- 
72)  campus  newspaper  of  Kent  State 
University  in  Ohio. 

The  editorial  was  neither  obscene  nor 
libelous,  neither  malicious  nor  invasive  of 
anyone’s  privacy. 

In  fact,  it  did  not  even  conflict  with  any 
of  the  guidelines  set  forth  in  “Standard 
Operating  Procedure  for  the  Daily  Kent 
Stater,”  rules  established  by  the  Student 
Publications  Policy  Committee,  w’hich  con¬ 
sists  of  five  faculty  members  and  five 
students,  and  is  the  publisher  of  the  DKS. 

Entitled,  “Our  endorsement,”  it  ended 
with  the  sentence,  “We  endorse  George 
McGovern  for  President.”  Here  is  where 
the  paper  ran  afoul  of  a  ruling  from  the 
.attorney  General’s  office  which  seemed  to 
deny  the  Stater  the  right  to  endorse  can¬ 
didates  because  state  law  prohibits  the  use 
of  public  money  (student  activity  fees) 
for  the  support  of  any  candidate  or  issue 
on  a  ballot. 

Dr.  John  C.  Weiser  last  May  had 
presented  the  Stater’s  personnel  with  the 
position  of  the  SPPC,  which  he  then 
chaired,  namely,  that  any  publication 
using  state  monies  could  not  endorse  po¬ 
litical  candidates  or  issues. 

In  Hiiiilcd  field 

Upon  publication  of  the  endorsement. 
Dr.  Weiser,  a  professor  of  speech,  reiter¬ 
ated  this  point  of  view.  Giving  his  person¬ 
al  opinion,  he  said  he  felt  a  college  paper 
should  “present  all  pertinent  objective  and 
subjective  issues  in  order  to  have  a  better 
informed  electorate,  especially  since  fed- 

Funds  are  denied 
to  Villanova  paper 

Financial  support  for  the  Villanoi'an,  a 
weekly  with  9,000  subscriters,  was  can¬ 
celled  this  week  by  the  Rev.  Edward  J. 
McCarthy,  president  of  Villanova  Univer¬ 
sity,  Philadelphia. 

Editor  Peter  Schmader  said  the  paper 
was  operating  on  a  budget  of  $18,000  this 
year. 

Villanova’s  president  accused  the  paper 
of  being  “very  tasteless  in  the  things  that 
it  has  published.”  He  also  objected  to  its 
criticism  of  the  dean  of  the  School  of 
Liberal  Arts. 


eral  law  now  permits  students  to  vote  in 
their  university  community.” 

Rut  as  far  as  endorsing  was  concerned, 
Weiser  stated,  “I  do  not  believe  a  student 
or  university  publication  should  endorse 
any  candidate  for  public  office  outside  the 
primary  interest  area  of  the  publication. 
In  the  case  of  the  DKS,  I  think  they 
should  limit  endorsements  to  candidates 
for  .student  offices  and  issues  of  direct 
student  concern.” 

Editorial  explains  position 

As  of  early  October  the  DKS  editorial 
board  still  acquiesced,  and  in  an  October  6 
editorial,  the  Stater  e.xplained  to  its  20,- 
000  subscriber  the  uncomfortable  and  im¬ 
potent  position  in  which  it  had  been 
placed  by  the  ruling.  This  explanation, 
headed,  “A  Free  Press  and  Endorse¬ 
ment,”  said: 

“The  Daily  Kent  Stater  will  not  be  en¬ 
dorsing  George  McGovern  for  the  pres¬ 
idency  next  month. 

“Nor  will  we  be  endorsing  Richard  Nix¬ 
on. 

“This  doesn’t  mean  though  that  we 
wouldn’t  endorse  one  of  these  two  men  if 
we  were  given  the  opportunity. 

“Due  to  a  ruling  of  the  Student  Publi¬ 
cation  Policy  Committee  (SPPC),  this 
newspaper  is  not  to  take  an  editorial 
stand  regarding  candidates  in  this — or 
any  other — election. 

“This  decision  stems  from  the  guide¬ 
lines  established  for  Student  Activity  fees 
allocation.  .  .  The  logic  is  simple:  The 
Stater  is  receiving  approximately  $46,000 
in  Student  .Activity  fees  this  year  as  part 
of  its  operating  budget.  We  receive  these 
funds  from  the  university,  which  is  actu¬ 
ally  an  arm  of  the  state  of  Ohio — 
therefore,  no  siding  in  partisan  battles  for 
the  Daily  Kent  Stater. 

“This  is  j)rior  censorship  of  the  Press — 
a  situation  that  should  not  be  tolerated  in 
a  society  that  was  founded  on  the  i)remise 
of  a  free,  unbridled  press. 

Supported  by  student  fees 

“Some  would  argue  that  since  the  uni¬ 
versity  is,  in  part,  controlling  the  purse 
strings,  it  should  have  the  right  to  exer¬ 
cise  the  publisher’s  i)rerogative  of  control¬ 
ling  the  editorial  content  of  the  Stater. 

“We,  however,  feel  that  this  justifica¬ 
tion  is  a  specious  one;  the  $46,000  in 
question  comes  directly  from  every  stu¬ 
dent’s  pocket,  every  quarter.  The  students 
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of  this  university,  therefore,  should  be 
able  to  determine  whether  or  not  we  have 
the  right  to  comment  and  criticize  on  edi¬ 
torial  matters. 

“By  then  having  a  restraint  on  our 
editorial  rights,  we  do  not  feel  that  we 
are  fulfilling  our  complete  responsibility 
in  terms  of  news  dissemination.  To  simply 
report  the  happenings  of  this  campus  is 
not  enough;  we  should  have  the  opportun¬ 
ity  to  attempt  to  put  events  and  issues 
into  perspective  and  comment  upon  them. 

“The  SPPC  ruling  has,  in  effect,  made 
this  newspaper  an  editorial  eunuch;  it 
could  serve  to  reduce  the  Stater  to  an 
impotent  calendar  of  events,  past  and 
present.” 

The  editorial  board  chafed  under  the 
ruling  for  two  weeks  and  18  days  before 
the  election — took  an  entire  (tabloid) 
page  to  publish  two  items:  “DKS  right  to 
endorse,”  a  carefully  reasoned  justifica¬ 
tion  for  by-passing  the  SPPC  ruling,  and 
“Our  endorsement,”  the  editorial  support¬ 
ing  McGovern. 

The  Daily  Kent  Stater  editorial  board, 
headed  by  the  paper’s  editor,  Alice  Van 
Auken,  a  senior  in  journalism  with  an  A 
minus  scholastic  record,  took  issue  with 
the  SPPC  regulations.  Other  Ohio  state 
universities  had  already  endorsed  candi¬ 
dates,  it  was  noted. 

Approval  is  implied 

Three  sections  of  the  SPPC  regulations 
imply  approval  of  the  paper’s  political 
endorsement,  and  the  DKS  reprinted 
them: 

{Continued  on  page  10) 
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“Section  2.2a  states  the  paper  ‘shall 
provide  a  medium  of  exchange,  presenta¬ 
tion  and  discussion  of  student  views  on 
topics  of  current  campus  interest.’ 

“Section  3.1  states,  ‘The  Daily  Kent 
Stater  will  be  produced  within  the  best 
traditions  of  freedom  of  the  press.  The 
first  principle  of  policy  will  be  that  there 
will  be  no  prior  censorship  of  the  newspa¬ 
per.’ 

“Section  3.2  states,  ‘The  paper  will  be 
free  to  comment  on  national,  local,  state 
and  campus  political,  social,  and  economic 
issues.’  ” 

For  judicial  precedent  the  “justifica¬ 
tion”  cited  the  Fitchburg  (Mass.)  State 
College  case  in  which  it  had  been  held 
that  “the  state  is  not  the  unrestrained 
master  of  what  it  creates  and  fosters” 
and  that  free  speech  does  predominate, 
regardless  of  whether  a  publication  is 
subsidized,  unless  the  utterance  can  be 
shown  to  bear  relation  to  maintenance  of 
order. 

Also  cited  was  the  case  of  Gary  Dickey, 
editor  of  the  University  of  Alabama  Tro- 
politnn,  in  which  a  federal  court  had  ruled 
that  “the  college  press  at  state-supported 
institutions  need  not  submit  to  the  state’s 
flexing  its  ‘owner-publisher’  rights,  calling 
the  principle  on  which  they  are  based 
illegal.”  (Dickey  had  run  a  boldface  line 
reading,  “CENSORED,”  over  white  space 
in  the  editorial  page.) 

The  “justification”  concluded,  “This  pa¬ 
per  is  responsible  for  everything  it  prints — 
but  always  after  it  is  printed,  never  be¬ 
fore. 

“We,  the  editorial  board,  believe  we 
have  the  right  to  endorse,  we  feel  strongly 
about  the  issues  and  the  candidates,  and 
we  will  exerci.se  that  right.” 

Freedom  lest  in  the  open 

Asked  about  defiance  of  SPPC’s  ruling. 
Miss  Van  Auken  said,  “We  were  con¬ 
cerned  because  all  we  had  learned  in  the 
classroom  about  freedom  of  the  press 
seemed  to  be  ignored  in  practice.  We  were 
willing  to  put  whether  (or  not)  w’e  had 
editorial  freedom  to  a  test.” 

The  “we”  referred  to  the  paper’s  nine- 
member  editorial  board  of  whom  the  seven 
present  at  the  meeting  when  the  decision 
to  publi.sh  an  endorsement  was  made  voted 
unanimously  to  do  so.  Some  were  reluc¬ 
tant  because  of  the  possibility  that  they 
might  be  sued,  but  they  decided  to  take 
the  risk. 

No  re])rimand  has  been  received  by  the 
DKS  editorial  board,  perhaps  because  by 
early  December  the  1972-73  Student  Pub¬ 
lications  Policy  Board  had  still  not  yet 
been  fully  constituted. 

But  there  is  at  least  one  indication  that 
there  may  yet  be  some  after-effects  detri¬ 
mental  to  the  paper’s  future:  the  Univer¬ 
sity’s  Board  of  Trustees  has  two  subcom¬ 
mittees  studying  the  funding  of  campus 
organizations,  including  the  newspaper. 

Prof.  Frank  Ritzinger,  DKS  adviser 
and  School  of  Journalism  faculty  member, 
said  he  foresees  more  attempts  to  control 
content.  “However,”  Ritzinger  said,  “I 
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don’t  think  the  editorial  board  will  allow 
itself  to  be  fettered  which  may  bring 
reprisals  in  the  form  of  curtailed  or  with¬ 
drawn  subsidies.  If  this  happens,  the  pa¬ 
per  may  be  forced  off  campus.” 

Murvin  Perry,  member  of  the  SPPC 
and  director  of  the  School  of  Journalism, 
which  has  operational  responsibility  for 
the  Stater,  says  that  although  one  legisla¬ 
tor  has  demanded  an  explanation  of  the 
defiant  attitude  of  the  Stater  staff,  he  does 
not  expect  action  against  the  paper. 

“Control  of  campus  newspapers  was  not 
intended  by  the  lawmakers;  and  campus 
newspaper  traditions,  realistic  or  not. 
provide  a  strong  bulwark  against  attack,” 
Dr.  Perry  has  stated. 

“I  have  mixed  feelings.  Endorsement  is 
somewhat  of  a  throwback  to  the  ‘dark 
ages  of  partisan  journalism.’  It  is  difficult 
to  convince  critics  that  objectivity  is 
maintained  when  a  paper  openly  advo¬ 
cates,  but  the  difference  between  endorse¬ 
ment  of  candidates  and  reporting  of  is¬ 
sues  is  not  clearly  perceived,  so  the  free¬ 
dom  to  decide  whether  or  not  to  endorse 
must  be  defended.  The  fact  that  it  will  be 
difficult  for  a  publication  supported  by 
student  activity  fee  subsidies  to  defend  its 
own  freedom  under  certain  kinds  of  pres¬ 
sures  makes  it  all  the  more  important 
that  their  resistance  to  constraints  im¬ 
posed  by  state  authorities  be  supported,” 
Perry  concludes. 

At  this  time  the  DKS,  having  fired  its 
volley  on  behalf  of  press  freedom,  still 
occupies  a  room  on  the  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  floor  of  Taylor  Hall,  outside  which  the 
May  4,  1970  tragedy  occurred. 

Court  allows  newsmen 
to  cross  picket  line 

The  Appellate  Division  of  the  New 
York  State  Supreme  Court  this  week 
unanimously  upheld  a  lower  court’s  ruling 
temporarily  barring  CBS  newsmen  and 
performers  from  supporting  striking  tech¬ 
nicians. 

The  American  Federation  of  Television 
and  Radio  Artists  (AFTRA),  which  had 
ordered  its  members  to  honor  picket  lines, 
had  appealed  the  injunction  order  ob¬ 
tained  by  CBS  forbidding  network  and 
local  correspondents  from  carrying  out 
the  union  directive.  The  appellate  judges 
did  not  issue  an  opinion. 

• 

Strikers  sue  for  work 
under  ‘bogus’  contract 

Union  printers,  on  strike  since  March 
1971,  have  begun  a  court  action  to  compel 
the  Richmond  Timen-Dispatch  and  Rich¬ 
mond  News  Leader  to  allow  them  to  set 
$431,050  worth  of  “bogus”  under  the 
reproduction  clause  of  their  expired  con¬ 
tract. 

According  to  the  complaint  filed  by 
Richmond  Typographical  Union  No.  90 
against  Southeast  Media  Inc.,  owner  of 
the  two  papers,  printers  have  been  unable 
to  fulfill  the  terms  of  the  contract  calling 
for  resetting  of  certain  ads  that  were 
published  before  the  strike  began.  The 
papers  have  continued  to  publish. 

EDITO 


Hiring  of  extras 
for  ‘bogus’  held 
not  obligatory 

Chicago  newspapers  are  not  obligated 
to  hire  extra  composing  room  help  solely 
because  advertising  reproduction  is  on 
the  hook,  according  to  an  award  by  a 
Joint  Standing  Committee. 

An  opinion  by  Albert  A.  Epstein,  chair¬ 
man,  found  there  was  no  substantiation 
of  charges  by  Typographical  Union  No. 
16  that  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Daily  News, 
Today  and  Sun-Times  were  violating  the 
contract  in  respect  to  “bogus.” 

“As  a  matter  of  fact,”  the  opinion  said, 
“reproduction  has  not  been  halted  during 
the  period  since  December  21,  1971  and 
reproduction  has  been  set  during  the 
current  year. 

“There  is  however,  no  specific  con¬ 
tractual  requirement  as  to  the  amount 
or  extent  of  reproduction  work  which 
the  newspapers  are  obligated  to  assign 
under  the  terms  of  the  contract.” 

(The  Chicago  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  and  the  Chicago  Typograph¬ 
ical  Union  are  in  negotiation  for  a  new 
contract.  The  present  one  expires  in  Jan¬ 
uary.) 

The  opinion  added: 

Language  of  award 

“There  is  nothing  in  the  contract  be¬ 
tween  the  parties  which  requires  the 
hiring  of  extras  when  reproduction  is  in 
arrears.  Such  provisions  appear  in  many 
newspaper  contracts  and  where  that  ob¬ 
ligation  is  set  forth  clearly,  arbitrators 
have  held  that  the  officers  are  required  to 
hire  extras  because  of  these  specific  con¬ 
tractual  provisions.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
contracts  which  do  not  contain  such 
clauses  (and  the  instant  contract  is  one 
of  these)  this  obligation  has  not  been 
maintained.” 

The  committee  did  not  support  the 
union’s  contention  that  the  contract  re¬ 
quires  that  reproduction  work  must  be 
assigned  to  the  extent  that  extras  are 
available  on  the  slipboard. 

In  connection  with  the  union  grievance 
a  year  ago,  Fred  Hunt  Jr.,  president  of 
the  CTU,  said  in  a  letter  to  the  publish¬ 
ers  association  that  it  was  his  understand¬ 
ing  that  the  Tribune  composing  room 
“has  not  produced  a  line  of  reproduction 
for  at  least  five  years  even  though  there 
are  millions  of  lines  of  reproduction  on 
the  hook,” 

The  CNPA  denied  Hunt’s  claim  and  it 
was  referred  to  the  Joint  Standing  Com¬ 
mittee. 

Although  the  contract  requires  that  re¬ 
production  shall  be  performed  within 
seven  days  from  the  date  of  publication 
of  the  ad  because  of  the  contractual  lim¬ 
itation  on  overtime  in  relation  to  repro¬ 
duction  and  because  of  the  general  avail¬ 
ability  of  work,  there  has  been  a  large 
accumulation  of  reproduction  at  the  com¬ 
posing  rooms  of  the  Chicago  newspapers. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  representative 
testified  that  approximately  55,000  lines 
of  reproduction  were  produced  in  January, 
February  and  March  of  1972  as  compared 
to  a  total  of  about  95,000  lines  in  1971. 
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Knight  papers’ 
policy  assures 
local  decisions 


Top  management  of  Knight  Newspa¬ 
pers  is  committed  to  a  concept  of  busi¬ 
ness-editorial  relationships  that  preserve 
local  judgments  for  community  leader¬ 
ship. 

“The  trend  toward  group  ownership  of 
new'spapers  makes  local  editorial  direc¬ 
tion  even  more  important,”  KNI’s  pres¬ 
ident  and  executive  editor,  Lee  Hills,  em¬ 
phasized  in  a  discussion  of  policy  at  a 
meeting  of  Knight  editors  and  general 
managers  recently. 

Even  in  cities  where  the  Knight  paper 
has  competition.  Hills  said,  the  manager 
or  editor  usually  can  act  faster  and  make 
more  decisions  on  his  own  than  the  other 
paper’s  executives  can. 

“He  can  also  consult  with  KNI,”  Hills 
added. 

While  KNI  is  commercially  domiciled 
in  Florida,  .said  Hills,  it  does  not  mean 
that  “Miami”  runs  the  Akron  Beacon 
Journal  or  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  any 
more  than  “Miami”  runs  the  Miami  Her¬ 
ald,  or  that  “Detroit”  runs  all  the  editori¬ 
al  departments. 

“All  of  our  newspapers  are  on  the 
same  footing,”  Hills  declared.  “Most  of 
our  top  KNI  business  executives  are 
based  in  Miami;  most  of  our  top  editorial 
executives  are  based  elsewhere.” 

Sensiiivily  to  community 

The  busine.ss-editorial  relationship 
should  help  KNI  from  becoming  so  big 
that  the  individual  newspapers  lack  sen¬ 
sitivity  to  their  readers  or  their  commu¬ 
nity  needs  and  problems.  Hills  added. 

“With  Knight  Newspapers,”  he  contin¬ 
ued,  “we  have  created  an  environment 
that  stimulates  and  motivates,  rather 
than  stifles,  both  in  business  and  editorial 
.  .  .  Separation  of  business  and  editorial 
responsibilities  is  basic  to  quality.  This 
requires  close  cooperation  in  solving 
shared  problems.  We  insist  on  this.  We 
will  not  tolerate  inter-de))artmental  feud¬ 
ing. 

“Editors  sit  in  conferences  of  general 
managers,  and  general  managers  attend 
conferences  of  editors.  They  understand 
each  other’s  hopes  and  goals  and  prob¬ 
lems.  Separation  of  authority  is  essential 
to  editorial  excellence. 

“The  editor  will  always  have  suprema¬ 
cy  on  editorial  matters,  but  a  general 
manager,  or  any  department  head  cer¬ 
tainly  has  the  right  to  express  himself  to 
the  editor  without  being  made  to  feel  like 
an  interloper. 

More  than  profit  machine 

“Jack  Knight  once  said  that  our  news¬ 
papers  are  ‘almost  autonomous’.  That  ‘al¬ 
most’  is  why  a  strong  thread  of  consisten¬ 
cy  runs  through  our  papers. 

In  summary.  Hills  said,  ownership  of  a 
newspaper  carries  responsibility  for  more 
than  the  balance  sheet.  A  newspaper,  he 
said,  is  much  more  than  a  profit-making 
business. 


Jerome  H.  Walker  Jr. 


The  appointment  of  Jerome  H.  Walker 
Jr.  as  managing  editor  of  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  was  announced  this  week  by  Robert 
U.  Brown,  publisher  and  editor. 

Jerry  Walker  Jr’s  promotion  from  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  and  advertising  news  colum¬ 
nist  becomes  effective  January  1,  with  the 
retirement  of  his  father  from  the  post  of 
executive  editor  which  he  has  filled  since 
19r)3. 

The  new  managing  editor  is  a  graduate 
of  Spring  Hill  College,  Mobile,  Ala.  He 
began  work  as  a  newspaper  advertising 
salesman  for  the  New  Rochelle  (N.Y.) 
Standard-Star  after  service  with  the  U. 
S.  Army  as  an  officer  in  West  Germany. 
He  joined  the  reportorial  staff  of  E&P  in 
1962. 

His  father’s  association  w'ith  E&P 
dates  back  to  1926  when  he  became  a 
correspondent  for  upstate  New  York 
while  on  the  staff  of  the  Albany  (N.Y.) 
Times-Union.  He  began  his  newspaper 
career  in  1919  as  a  copyboy  with  the 
Knickerbocker  Press  in  Albany. 

While  attending  college  he  was  editor  of 
the  Albany  Sunday  Telegram  and  then 
moved  to  the  Times-Union  w-here  he 
served  as  reporter,  as.=istant  news  editor, 
picture  editor  and  Sunday  editor.  He  re¬ 
joined  the  Knickerbocker  Press  as  city  edi¬ 
tor  and  remained  in  that  post  when  the 
Press  and  the  Albany  Evening  News  were 
consolidated. 

In  October  1944,  he  came  to  New  York 
as  managing  editor  of  E&P.  He  and  Mrs. 
Walker  plan  to  move  to  Boca  Raton,  Flor¬ 
ida,  early  next  year. 

Three  newcomers  to  the  E&P  editorial 
staff  are: 

Jeffrey  J.  Mill,  graduate  of  Syracuse 
University  (1969),  a  veteran  of  Army 
service  in  Vietnam,  and  graduate  student 
in  creative  writing  courses  at  Cornell 
University. 

Margaret  Cronin  Fisk,  formerly  pro¬ 
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duction  manager  of  Brooklyn  Today;  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Wayne  State  University  news¬ 
paper;  reporter-photographer  for  weekly 
newspapers  in  the  Detroit  area;  produc¬ 
tion  instructor  in  the  Detroit  Model  Cities 
program  for  establishing  newspapers. 

Mark  Mehler,  1970  graduate  of  Bran- 
deis  University,  with  master’s  degree  from 
Boston  University  School  of  Public  Com¬ 
munication;  helped  to  organize  a  feature 
service  for  Massachusetts  suburban  news¬ 
papers. 

A  new  member  of  the  E&P  advertising 
sales  staff  is  Kenneth  R.  Schmitt,  who 
was  previously  with  the  Chilton  Publica¬ 
tions  in  Philadelphia.  His  experience  also 
includes  selling  for  newspapers. 

• 

Price  and  Southland 
raises  newsprint  prices 

Price  Paper  Corporation  has  joined 
Great  Northern  Paper  Co.  in  raising  its 
newsprint  price  $5  a  ton.  Great  Northern 
had  made  the  move  on  December  1,  and  on 
December  11,  Price  announced  the  in¬ 
crease  to  take  effect  February  1,  making 
the  New  York  base  price  $169  a  ton. 

Southland  Paper  Mills,  with  customers 
primarily  in  the  South  and  mid-west,  also 
announced  an  intention  to  increase  the 
price  by  $5  a  ton  February  1. 

• 

Belt  exception  asked 

The  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  has  asked  the  National  High¬ 
way  Traffic  Safety  Administration  to 
provide  exceptions  for  vehicles  making 
two  or  more  stops  per  mile,  if  NHTSA 
presses  its  proposal  calling  for  “mandato¬ 
ry  wearing  of  seat  belts,  including  both 
lap  and  shoulder  belts.” 


Jerry  Walker  Jr  named  M.E.; 
his  father  retires  from  E&P 
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Writer  needn’t 
identify  source 
for  civil  suit 

The  rig:ht  of  a  journalist  to  withhold 
confidential  sources  of  information  in  civil 
litigation  was  affirmed  last  week  by  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Second  Circuit. 

The  ruling  upheld  the  decision  of  a 
lower  court  in  favor  of  Alfred  Balk,  edi¬ 
tor  of  The  Columbia  Journalism  Rerieic, 
who  refused  to  identify  his  source  for  a 
Saturday  Evening  Post  article  in  1962 
concerning  racial  discrimination  in  real 
estate. 

The  decision,  written  by  Judge  Irving 
R.  Kaufman,  with  Judges  Joseph  Smith 
and  William  Mulligan  concurring, 
stressed  the  “fundamental  principle”  of  a 
free  press  and  “the  paramount  public  in¬ 
terest  in  the  maintenance  of  a  vigorous, 
aggressive,  and  independent  press.” 

The  opinion  cited  the  protection  granted 
the  media  by  the  Constitution,  stating  that 
“although  we  recognize  that  there  are 
cases — few  in  number  to  be  sure — where 
the  First  Amendment  rights  must  yield, 
we  are  still  mindful  of  the  preferred  posi¬ 
tion  the  First  Amendment  occupies  in  the 
pantheons  of  freedom.”  “Accordingly,”  it 
continued,  “though  a  journalist’s  right  to 
protect  confidential  sources  may  not  take 
precedence  over  that  oveniding  and  com¬ 
pelling  interest,  we  are  of  the  view  that 
there  are  circum.stances,  at  the  very  least 
in  civil  cases,  in  which  the  public  interest 
in  non-disclosure  of  a  journalist’s  sources 
far  outweighs  the  public  and  private  in¬ 
terest  in  compelled  testimony.” 

DifTorcnce  noted 

The  court  said  the  issues  in  this  case 
were  different  than  these  in  the  recent 
Supreme  Court  decision  requiring  report¬ 
ers  to  testify  in  criminal  investigations. 

It  is  necessary,  said  Judge  Kaufman,  to 
“strike  a  proper  balance”  between  “free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  and  the  obligation  to 
give  relevant  testimony  with  respect  to 
criminal  conduct.” 

A  real  estate  agent  fictitious  by  name 
“Norris  Vitchek”  piovided  Balk  with  in¬ 
formation  on  how  he  “reaped  enormous 
profits”  moving  black  families  into  previ¬ 
ously  all-white  blocks. 

The  plaintiffs  in  the  civil  rights  class 
action  in  behalf  of  Chicago  blacks  sought 
an  order  requiring  Balk  to  reveal  the 
name  of  the  source,  to  be  used  as  evidence 
in  a  case  against  Chicago  real  estate  op¬ 
erators. 

The  decision  for  Balk  contradicted  a 
1959  ruling  by  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals 
(Second  Circuit)  in  the  case  of  Marie 
Torre,  columnist  for  the  New  York  Her¬ 
ald-Tribune.  Miss  Torre,  found  guilty  of 
contempt  for  refusing  to  disclose  a  news 
source  in  a  civil  libel  case  involving  the 
late  singer  Judy  Garland,  served  a  10-day 
prison  term. 

The  court  held,  in  an  opinion  written  by 
Judge  Potter  Stewart,  now  a  Supreme 
Court  justice,  that  the  journalist’s  asser¬ 
tion  of  a  confidential  relationship  with  a 


news  source  must  give  way  to  the  needs 
for  information  in  administering  justice. 

However,  the  piesent  court  distin¬ 
guished  the  Balk  case  from  the  Torre 
case,  pointing  out  that  the  identity  of 
Miss  Torre’s  source  of  information  was 
essential  to  Miss  Garland’s  defamation 
claim  since  other  efforts  to  reveal  it  had 
failed.  In  the  Balk  case,  the  court  said,  the 
plaintiffs  had  not  sought  to  learn  the  true 
identity  of  “Norris  Vitchek”  other  than  by 
questioning  the  writer  in  pre-trial  pro¬ 
ceedings. 

Also  cited  as  a  basis  for  its  ruling,  the 
court  gave  judicial  notice  to  the  public 
policy  of  both  New  York  and  Illinois  in 
protecting  a  newsman’s  confidential  priv¬ 
ilege  by  .statute. 

Legal  flaw  erases 
citation  of  Weiler 

Due  to  a  legal  technicality,  a  contempt 
citation  against  Joseph  Weiler,  a  reporter 
for  the  Memphis  Commercial  .Appeal,  was 
erased  this  week. 

State  Senator  Fred  0.  Berry  said  he 
had  cancelled  a  hearing  on  the  charge 
because  of  a  ruling  by  the  .\ttorney  Gen¬ 
eral’s  office  that  standing  committees  are 
not  entitled  to  hold  hearings  between  tbe 
date  of  the  general  election  in  November 
and  the  beginning  of  the  next  legislative 
session  on  January  2. 

Berry’s  committee  had  asked  Weiler  to 
identify  his  sources  for  stories  about  child 
abuse  in  a  .state  hospital  and  he  declined 
to  do  so  although  Tennessee  does  not  have 
a  reporter  privilege  shield  law. 

• 

Large  press  corps 
keeps  Truman  vigil 

Between  50  and  100  reporters,  photo¬ 
graphers,  and  broadcast  technicians  have 
assembled  at  Research  Hospital  and  Med¬ 
ical  Center  in  Kansas  City  since  Decem¬ 
ber  6,  when  88-yeai-old  Harry  S  Truman 
slipped  into  critical  condition  from  com¬ 
plications  of  age. 

They  maintain  their  round-the-clock  vig¬ 
il,  waiting  for  the  three  daily  hospital 
briefings  that  provide  the  only  glimpse 
they  can  give  to  readers  and  listeners  of 
the  former  President’s  fight  for  life. 

The  newsmen  are  confined  to  a  make¬ 
shift  conference  room  in  a  nurses’  dormi¬ 
tory  a  few  minutes  from  the  hospital. 

Randall  Jessee,  a  longtime  friend  of 
the  family,  acts  as  press  liaison  for 
Truman’s  wife,  Bess,  and  the  former 
President’s  daughter,  Margaret  Truman 
Daniel. 


A  correction 

The  Plattsburgh  (N.Y.)  Press- 
Republican  is  converting  to  offset  with  a 
Goss  Urbanite  press  in  1973.  .\n  E&P 
story  (December  2)  incorrectly  said  it 
was  a  Suburban  press.  Also,  Orren  Rob¬ 
bins  is  assistant  general  manager  and 
Benjamin  H.  Turnbull  is  publisher  of  the 
Ottaway  Group  newspaper. 

EDITO 


New  bill  limits 
source  identity 
demand  to  trial 

Another  newsman’s  privilege  bill, 
named  the  News  Media  Source  Protection 
Act,  has  been  drafted  for  introduction  in 
Congress  by  U.S.  Senator  Lowell  P. 
Weicker  Jr,  Connecticut  Republican. 

According  to  Weicker,  it  is  not  intended 
to  provide  protection  for  newsmen  pri¬ 
marily  but  is  designed  to  protect  the  pub¬ 
lic’s  “constitutional  right  to  a  free  flow  of 
news.” 

The  measure,  unlike  most  of  the  dozen 
others  before  Congress,  has  a  dual  per¬ 
sonality  in  that  it  would  give  newsmen  an 
absolute  right  to  shield  their  sources  of 
information  in  all  official  inquiries  prior 
to  the  actual  trial  of  a  criminal  case. 

“Qualified  privilege,”  Weicker  said, 
“would  be  granted  under  very  strict  cir¬ 
cumstances  once  the  case  gets  to  the  trial 
stage.  Disclosure  could  be  compelled  in 
cases  of  murder,  forcible  rape,  robbery, 
aggravated  assault,  burglary,  larceny  of 
more  than  $50,  automobile  theft,  kid¬ 
naping,  airline  hijacking  and  major 
breaches  of  national  security.” 

The  measure  explicitly  excludes  cor¬ 
ruption  and  malfeasance  in  office  on  the 
theory,  Weicker  explained,  “that  the  news 
media,  with  its  unique  status,  is  virtually 
the  only  ombudsman  the  public  has.” 

The  Senator  said  his  research  showed 
that  every  major  scandal  involving  public 
office  over  the  last  20  years  was  uncov¬ 
ered  by  the  press,  with  a  few  exceptions. 

“If  we  didn’t  protect  this  news,”  he 
said,  “we  might  never  hear  about  those 
abuses  again.” 

• 

Guide  to  scholarships 
at  J-schools  revised 

A  revised  guide  to  approximately 
million  in  scholarships  for  journalism  stu¬ 
dents  has  been  published  by  the  Newspa¬ 
per  Fund. 

The  1973  Journalism  Scholarship  Guide 
is  now  available  free  to  students, 
teachers,  counselors  and  parents  desiring 
information  on  financial  aid  to  college  .stu¬ 
dents  majoring  or  minoring  in  journalism 
and  communications. 

The  new  edition  of  the  directory  lists 
funds  for  more  than  2,150  students. 

Copies  of  the  Journalism  Scholarship 
Guide  may  be  obtained  from  the  Newspa¬ 
per  Fund,  P.O.  Box  300,  Princeton,  N.J. 
08540. 


Brennan  scholarship 

Loyola  University,  Chicago,  has  estab- 
li.shed  a  journalism  scholarship  in  memory 
of  Ray  Brennan,  Sun-Times  reporter  who 
died  August  6.  Overseers  include  Barna¬ 
bas  F.  Sears,  attorney;  James  F.  Hoge  Jr, 
Sun-Times  editor;  and  Edmund  J.  Roon¬ 
ey,  Chicago  Daily  News  reporter  who 
teaches  at  Loyola. 
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Life  to  cease  publication; 
Tv,  postage  rates  blamed 


Life  Magazine  will  cease  publication 
with  its  December  29  year-end  double  is¬ 
sue  as  it  becomes  the  latest  of  the  mass 
circulation,  general  interest  magazines  to 
fold  in  the  television  era. 

Competition  for  advertising  dollars  and 
increased  postal  rates  were  blamed  for 
the  magazine’s  demise. 

Life  was  founded  in  1936  by  Henry 
Luce,  then  editor  of  Time.  Luce’s  entry 
into  photojournalism  was  an  almost 
immediate  success  as  circulation  topped 
one  million  by  1937. 

A  pioneer  in  pictorial  journalism 

Life’s  death  was  announced  (December 
8)  by  Hedley  Donovan,  editor-in-chief  of 
Time  Inc.  and  Andrew  Heiskell,  chairman 
of  the  board.  They  said  “Life  has  been 
one  of  the  great  journalistic  pioneers.  Its 
launching  in  1936  opened  a  whole  new  era 
of  pictoral  journalism,  with  consequences 
still  seen  over  the  world.  Life  achieved 
almost  at  once,  and  kept  through  36 
years,  an  important  voice  in  American 
affairs;  we  believe  the  magazine  has  spo¬ 
ken  responsibly  and  with  vision  and  com¬ 
passion.’’ 

Life  had  been  published  at  substantial 
deficits  in  1969  and  1970  and  smaller 
deficits  in  1971  and  1972.  The  first  three 
quarters  of  1972  had  .seen  an  upswing  in 
pages  sold.  But,  according  to  Life  pub¬ 
lisher  J.  Garry  Valk,  “the  adrenalin 
stopped  and  (Life’s  ad  salesmen)  began 
to  run  out  of  steam.” 

Life’s  ad  revenues,  which  peaked  at 
$169  million  in  1966,  dropped  to  $91  mil¬ 
lion  this  year — the  lowest  since  1951,  when 
costs  were  also  much  lower.  Projections 
for  1973  forewarned  more  heavy  losses 
and  even  subscription  renewals  were  fall¬ 
ing  off. 

Postage  increase  cited 

Life  also  was  facing  an  increase  of  170 
percent  in  second  class  postage  rates  over 
five  years.  Heiskell  and  Donovan  noted 
“It  should  be  remembered  that  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  exempted  the  Postal  Service, 
but  not  the  press,  from  price  controls 
which  made  Life’s  problem  even  more 
difficult.” 

A  major  problem  Life  had  faced  was 
its  slowness  to  recognize  the  need  to  lower 
its  circulation.  In  the  past  two  years  Life 
changed  its  circulation  strategy,  reducing 
its  total  circulation  in  two  steps  from 
8,500,000  to  the  present  5,500,000  and 
raising  the  rate  per  copy. 

But  in  the  1960s  Life  bought  1.5  million 
circulation  from  the  failing  Saturday 
Evening  Post.  The  circulation  increase 
not  only  kept  the  cost  per  thousand  ad 
rate  high  but  increased  the  scattered 
nature  of  Life’s  readership  at  a  time 
advertisers  were  seeking  to  buy  in  con¬ 
centrated  market  areas.  Even  with  the 
recent  changes  Life’s  cost  per  thousand 
for  four-color  ads  remained  at  $7.51,  com¬ 
pared  to  the  Reader’s  Digest  rate  of  $3.39 


and  TV  Guide’s  $2.90,  two  remaining 
mass  audience  magazine.  Collier’s  was 
the  first  to  go,  then  the  Post,  and  last 
year.  Look. 

Two  committees  have  been  formed  to 
help  find  employment  for  320  Life  staff 
members.  As  many  as  possible  will  be 
placed  in  other  positions  in  Time  Inc. 
Staff  members  will  be  on  the  Time  Inc. 
payroll  through  the  end  of  the  year. 

John  Titman,  employment  manager  of 
Time,  Inc.,  has  been  assigned  to  work  full 
time  with  the  job  placement  committees. 

Time  Inc.  expects  to  pay  about  $7  mil¬ 
lion  in  severance  pay,  unexpired  printing 
contracts  and  other  closing  commitments. 

Took  humor  magazine  name 

As  recorded  in  E&P,  October  10,  1936, 
the  new  Life  began  with  the  name  of  an 
old  magazine.  Life,  noted  for  its  humor. 
Luce  pledged  the  new  magazine  would 
contain  none  of  the  satirical  features  of 
the  old  one.  It  w'as  not  disclosed  how 
much  Time  Inc.  paid  for  the  name. 

About  the  same  time,  Monte  Bour  jailly, 
a  United  Features  Syndicate  salesman, 
purchased  the  old  Life  magazine’s  sub¬ 
scription  list  and  also  that  of  Judge,  an¬ 
other  humor  magazine.  He  had  already 
acquired  the  title  of  the  Mid-Week  Picto¬ 
rial,  a  New  York  Times  publication  that 
specialized  in  the  picture  treatment  of 
news  events. 

Luce’s  Life  developed  the  picture  story 
concept  of  the  Hearst  Newspapers  and 
brought  it  to  its  zenith  on  slick  magazine 
paper,  with  a  staff  of  creative  photogra¬ 
phers.  In  the  mid-1950s  the  technique 
earned  recognition  as  “photojournalism,” 
a  term  that  came  into  general  usage  in 
contrast  to  the  demeaning  title  of 
“cameraman”  applied  to  press  photogra¬ 
phers. 

*  *  * 

Time  Inc.’s  shares  in  St.  Francisville 
Paper  Company  will  be  sold  to  Crown 
Zellerbach  Co.,  before  the  end  of  this 
year.  Time  Inc.  will  be  taking  less  paper 
from  the  Louisiana  mill  after  Life  maga¬ 
zine  folds.  Time  and  CZ  have  shared  own¬ 
ership  of  the  mill  since  1957. 

nr  Its  * 

Milgo  Electronic  Corp.  of  Miami  report¬ 
ed  sales  of  $13.8  million  for  the  year 
ended  September  30,  as  compared  with 
sales  of  $9  million  in  the  previous  year. 
Net  earnings  soared  from  $240,000  to  $2.1 
million. 

*  *  * 

Speidel  Newspapers  Inc.  i-esults  for  the 
third  quarter  were  stated  incorrectly  here 
last  week.  The  correct  report:  earnings 
up  19%  (to  22  cents  a  share)  on  revenues 
of  $8.7  million.  For  nine  months:  earnings 
were  $3.7  million  on  revenues  of  $25.9 
million.  The  increases  for  this  period  were 
18%  and  11%  respectively.  Rollan  D.  Mel¬ 
ton,  president  of  the  Reno-based  group 
which  has  recently  “gone  public,”  said 
advertising  volume  gained  8%  for  the 
year  to  September  30. 
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Past  week’s  range 
of  stock  prices 


NEWSPAPERS 

American  Financial  Corp.  (OTC)  . 

Booth  Newspapers  (OTC)  . 

Capital  Cities  Bdcstg.  (NYSE)  ... 

ComCorp.  (OTC)  . 

Cowles  Comm  (NYSE)  . 

Dow  Jones  (OTC)  . 

Downe  Comm  (OTC)  . 

Gannett  (NYSE)  . 

Harte  Hanks  (OTC)  . 

Jefferson-Pilot  (NYSE)  . 

Kniqht  (NYSE)  . 

Lee  Enterprises  (AMEX)  . 

Media  General  (AMEX)  . 

Multimedia  (OTC)  . 

New  Yo'k  Times  (AMEX)  . 

Panax  (OTC)  . 

Post  Corp.  (Wise.)  (OTcj  . 

Quebecor  (OTC)  . 

Bidder  Publications  (NYSE)  . 

Southam  Press  (CE)  . 

Speidel  (OTC)  . 

Thomson  Newspapers  (CE)  . 

Time  Inc.  (NYSE)  . 

Times  Mirror  (NYSE)  . 

Toronto  Star  (CE)  . 

Washington  Post  (AMEX)  . 


12/i 

19% 

29'/j 

SY'/j 

% 

44 

8 

3534 

2i'/f 

71% 

54% 

23 

34% 

44 

l5'/j 

9 

17% 

10 

271/4 

30% 

14% 

13 

49% 

27 

73 

37 


12/13 

18% 

29% 

41 

7% 

i: 

3434 

2534 

715/4 

553/, 

24% 

371/, 

43% 

IS 

83/4 

14% 

101/2 

27 

30% 

19 

13% 

72% 

373/4 


SUPPLIERS 


Abitibi  (CE)  . 

Addressograph  Multi  (NYSE)  . 

Alden  Electronics  (OTC)  . 

Altair  (OTC)  . 

8.  C.  Forest  (CE)  . 

8erkey  Photo  (NYSE)  . 

Boise  Cascade  (NYSE)  . 

Compugraphic  (AMEX)  . 

Compuscan  (OTC)  . 

Crown  Zellerbach  (NYSE)  . 

Cutler-Hammer  (NYSE)  . 

Dayco  (NYSE)  . 

Digital  Equipment  (NYSE)  . 

Domtar  (AMEX)  . 

Dow  Chemical  (NYSE)  . 

Dymo  (NYSE)  . 

Ecrm  (OTC)  . 

Eastman  Kodak  (NYSE)  . 

Ehrenreich  Photo  (AMEX)  . . 

Eltra  (NYSE)  . . 

General  Electric  (NYSE)  . 

Georgia  Pacific  (NYSE)  . 

Grace,  W.  R.  (NYSE)  . 

Great  Lakes  Paper  (CE)  . 

Great  No.  Nekoosa  (NYSE)  . 

Harris  Intertyoe  (NYSE)  . 

Inmont  (NYSE)  . 

International  Paper  (NYSE)  . 

Itek  Corp.  (NYSE)  . 

Kimberly  Clark  (NYSE)  . 

LogEtronics  (OTC)  . 

MacMillan,  Bloedel  (CE)  . 

Milgo  Electronics  (AMEX)  . 

Millmaster  Onyx  (AMEX)  . 

Minnesota  Min.  &  Mfg.  (NYSE)  . 

No.  American  Rockwell  (NYSE)  .  ... 

Photon  (OTC)  . 

Richardson  (NYSE)  . 

Singer  (NYSE)  . 

Southland  Paper  (OTC)  . 

Southwest  Forest  Ind.  (NYSE)  . 

Sun  Chemical  (NYSE)  . 

Wheelabrator-Frye  (NYSE)  . 

White  Consolidated  (NYSE)  . 

Wood  Industries  (AMEX)  . 

ADVERTISING  AGENCIES 

Doremus  (OTC)  . 

Doyle,  Dane,  Bernbach  (OTC)  . 

Foote,  Cone,  Beldinq  (NYSE)  . 

Grey  Advertising  (OTC)  . 

Interpublic  Group  (NYSE)  . 

Needham,  Harper  &  Steers  (OTC)  _ 

Oqilvy,  Mather  (OTC)  . 

PKL  Co.  (AMEX)  . 

J.  W.  Thompson  (NYSE)  . 

Tracy-Locke  (OTC)  . 

Wells  Rich  Greene  (NYSE)  . 
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17 

11% 
23% 
23% 
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9 

30 
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23% 
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139% 

17 
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14 

50% 
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10% 
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40% 

5 

24% 

24 

12 
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33% 

72 

14% 

11% 

24'/, 
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21% 

18 


II 

24% 

12% 

14% 

27% 

25 

35 

3 

27 

5% 

19% 


11% 

22% 

13 

14% 

24 

25 
34 

2% 

25% 

21 


American  Financial  Corp.,  owner  of  the 
Cincinnati  Enquirer,  has  reached  agree¬ 
ment  with  National  General  Corp.  officers 
on  a  plan  to  acquire  22%  of  the  NGC 
stock. 


*  *  « 

Harris-Intertype  Corp.  announced  it 
has  completed  its  purchase  of  Communica¬ 
tions  Systems  Inc.  from  University  Com¬ 
puting  Co.,  Dallas  for  about  $20  million 
cash  plus  20%  of  CS  net  income  for  the 
next  five  years.  In  the  fourth  and  fifth 
years,  Harris  said,  payments  to  Universi¬ 
ty  Computing  could  be  “significant.”  CS 
makes  computer  terminals  and  subsys¬ 
tems. 
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Today  a  political  reporter 
has  ‘instinctive  suspicion’ 

By  George  L.  Garrigues 


Bill  Boyarsky 


Bill  Boyarsky  exemplifies  the  new  breed 
of  political  reporter  on  the  Los  Angeles 
Times. 

He’s  38  years  old.  A  university  gradu¬ 
ate.  Openly  a  Democrat.  Thinks  politicians 
are  the  natural  enemies  of  reporters.  Has 
never  been  i)olitically  active,  “nor  do  I 
have  any  desire  to.” 

He  started  out  on  the  Oakland  (Calif.) 
Tribune  in  the  days  when  crime  news 
blanketed  page  one  and  the  ceiling  and 
floor  of  the  press  room  at  City  Hall  were 
filled  with  bulletholes  from  cops  playing 
with  guns. 

But  his  skill  developed  and  his  interests 
broadened  along  with  West  Coast  journal¬ 
ism  itself.  This  year  his  byline  appeared 
over  the  roundup  stories  in  the  Los  Ange¬ 
les  Times  from  both  the  Democratic  and 
Republican  national  conventions. 

A  team  plan 

It  was  a  team  innovation  developed  by 
the  Times  for  the  Democratic  convention 
and  copied  by  other  newspapers  at  the 
Republican  convention.  Boyarsky  called  it 
“revolutionary.” 

“In  former  years,”  Boyarsky  told  a 
class  of  journalism  students  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Southern  California,  “all  the 
reporters  would  be  scrambling  for  bylines 
.  .  .  each  guy  trying  to  make  his  big  mark 
in  the  convention,  to  get  another  notch  up 
the  old  career  ladder. 

“And  as  a  result  it  was  terrific  for  all 
those  guys’  careers,  but  the  reader  was 
puzzled  by  what  was  happening.” 

This  year,  the  Times  “scoured  the  coun¬ 
try,”  taking  reporters  from  the  home 
office  and  from  bureaus  to  provide  cover¬ 
age  according  to  their  specialties.  The 
Times’  labor  reporter,  Harry  Bernstein, 
for  example,  covered  every  facet  of  labor’s 
“Dump  McGovern”  movement. 

All  the  reporters  fed  information  and 
memos  to  Boyarsky,  who  was  chosen  by 
national  editor  Ed  Guthman  to  write  the 
wrapup  story  because  of  Boyarsky’s  ex¬ 
perience  with  the  Associated  Press, 
“where  speed  is  a  great  criterion.” 

This  in-depth,  cooperative  approach  is 
what  Boyarsky  calls  “a  new  dimension  in 
political  reporting  .  .  .  we  try  to  tell  the 
reader  the  ‘why’  of  what  has  happened,” 
since  he  has  already  learned  the  “what” 
from  his  television  screen. 

Back  to  local  contests 

Boyarsky  dropped  out  from  national  po¬ 
litical  coverage  during  the  November  elec¬ 
tions  to  go  into  a  field  to  which  the  Times 
had  given  only  token  attention  in  previous 
years:  The  hard-fought  and  bitter  local 
contests  for  Board  of  Supervisors  and  Los 
Angeles  County  district  attorney. 

Boyarsky  admits  that  his  brand  of  no¬ 
favoritism  reporting  played  a  big  part  in 
helping  defeat  Supervisor  Warren  Dorn,  a 
16-year  supervisor  and  a  friend  of  the 


Chandler  family  which  owns  the  control¬ 
ling  interest  in  the  Times. 

“I  was  given  no  other  instructions  than 
to  write  fairly  and  accui’ately,”  Boyarsky 
said.  “I  know  Dorn  was  on  the  phone  to 
my  superiors  complaining  about  my  cover¬ 
age,  by  I  didn’t  suffer  any  pressure  be¬ 
cause  of  it.” 

In  former  years,  Boyarsky  said,  the  old 
political  journalism  in  California  meant 
that  “the  papers  simply  wouldn’t  print 
any  news  of  the  challenger.  If  young  Dick 
Nixon  was  running  for  reelection  to  Con¬ 
gress  out  in  Whittier,  why,  you  would  not 
know  that  he  had  an  opponent,  or  that  he 
was  a  Republican,  or  anything!” 

Work  for  old  hands 

In  the  future,  he  said,  the  Times  plans 
to  “do  a  lot  more  field  reporting,  investi¬ 
gative  reporting  in  terms  of  campaign 
contributions  particularly,  and,  hopefully, 
we’re  going  to  find  some  way  of  picking 
up  new  political  movements  as  they’re 
occurring  across  the  country.” 

If  Boyarsky  were  the  boss,  he  said,  he 
would  assign  his  youngest,  most  inexperi¬ 
enced  repoi-ters  to  ride  with  the  candidates 
on  their  airplanes  and  send  the  old  hands 
out  to  do  field  work  among  the  electorate. 

Reason:  The  news  isn’t  being  made  in 
the  press  airplanes,  but  out  in  the  woods 
where  the  voters  are. 

Boyarsky  sees  the  major  flaw  among 
political  reporters  to  be  that  “we’re  celeb¬ 
rity  freaks  and  fashion  managers.” 

He  explained,  for  example,  that  Senator 
McGovern  was  not  discovered  by  the  press 
until  after  his  victory  in  New  Hampshire, 
when  he  began  to  be  “overplayed  and 
undercovered.” 

Political  reporter’s  requisites 

He  listed  six  necessities  for  success  as  a 
political  reporter: 

1 —  Writing  skill,  “which  can  be 
taught.”  (“When  I  started,  my  grammar 
and  spelling  was  terrible  .  .  .  actually, 
they  wanted  to  fire  me.  So  my  wife  went 
down  to  a  bookstore  and  got  a  book  on 
grammar  .  .  .  There  I  was  at  the  age  of 
23,  supporting  a  wife  and  taking  spelling 
lessons.”) 

2 —  An  instinctive  suspicion  of  institu¬ 
tions.  (“This  can’t  be  taught.”) 

3 —  The  ability  to  get  along  with  people. 
(“You  have  to  like  to  shoot  the  bull  with 
the  cop,  even  if  the  cop  isn’t  too  interest¬ 
ing.”) 

4 —  A  personality  that  allows  the  re¬ 
porter  to  subject  himself  to  the  discipline 
of  the  newspaper  for  which  he  works. 

5 —  Speed  under  tremendous  pressure. 

6 —  Courage — especially  in  the  light  of 
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recent  court  decisions  abridging  the  re¬ 
porter’s  right  to  shield  his  sources. 

Boyarsky  traced  the  change  in  Califor¬ 
nia  political  reporting  to  the  assignment 
by  the  Times  of  Robert  Fairbanks  as  its 
correspondent  in  Sacramento. 

Adversary  journalism 

“In  the  early  60’s  a  great  working  rela¬ 
tion  had  been  developed  between  the  press 
and  the  government  officials,”  said  Boyar¬ 
sky,  who  spent  those  years  as  an  AP 
correspondent  in  Sacramento.  “It  was  the 
old-fashioned  state  capital  thing,  where  no 
one  steps  on  anybody  else’s  toes.” 

But  Fairbanks  was  a  top  investigative 
reporter,  and  “within  two  or  three  years, 
Sacramento  was  the  home  of  adversary 
journalism  and  the  reporters  who  succeed¬ 
ed  were  the  reporters  who  treated  the 
politicians  of  both  parties  as  their  foes 
and  not  their  friends.” 

Boyarsky  told  the  students  that  all  is 
not  roses  in  the  life  of  a  political  re¬ 
porter: 

“I’ve  really  got  a  dirty  job  sometimes.  I 
don’t  know  if  it  was  relevant  or  not  to 
bring  out  an  old  petty  theft  conviction  (of 
one  of  the  candidates  he  covered),  but  .  .  . 
you  have  to  bring  out  as  much  as  you  can 
and  let  the  voter  decide.” 

Boyar.sky  said  local  coverage  is  a 
“tremendous  personal  strain  on  both  the 
candidate  and  the  reporter,”  especially 
since  he  was  the  only  reporter  in  town 
covering  the  races. 

“In  state  and  national  elections,  there’s 
a  press  corps — and  you  can  talk  to  some¬ 
one  about  your  problems.  In  this  town,  I’ve 
never  seen  anything  like  it,  the  politicians 
personally  attack  the  reporter.” 

Only  one  question  from  the  students 
boggled  Boyarsky : 

Would  he  himself  ever  become  a  candi¬ 
date? 

“No,  after  some  of  the  people  I’ve  met 
in  this  local  election.  I’d  be  shocked  ...  I 
wouldn’t  want  my  family  to  meet  them  .  .  . 
I’m  appalled  at  .  .  .  especially  some  of  the 
attorneys  who  were  active  in  the  election 
.  .  .  the  immorality  of  ...  no!” 
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The  Sports  page  By  Jim  Scott 

THE  REDSKINS  AND  REPORTERS 


George  Allen,  coach  of  the  Washington 
liedskins,  trusts  no  player  under  30  and 
possibly  no  writer  of  any  age,  particularly 
Arthur  Daley  of  the  .Vcic  York  Times, 
whose  age  Allen  should  cherish. 

Allen  feels  that  the  Washington  press 
is  just  another  extension  of  his  ball  club. 
He  furthers  believes  that  to  print  Redskin 
lineup  changes  would  be  like  giving  aid 
and  comfort  to  the  enemy. 

Allen  gets  away  often  with  his  regula¬ 
tion  of  the  press,  for  he  has  the  only 
game  in  town — and  it’s  a  great  one. 

Known  as  the  Over  the  Hill  Gang,  the 
Redskins  are  so  experienced  they  are  al¬ 
most  immune  to  turnovers  and  mistakes 
that  haunt  younger  teams. 

.■\s  the  National  Football  League  races 
turned  into  December,  Washington  had 
already  qualified  for  the  playoffs  for  the 
Super  Bowl. 

Regardless  of  what  many  think  of  Al¬ 
len’s  modus  operand!,  he  gets  results 
immediately. 

“The  future  is  now,’’  said  George  when 
he  took  over  the  Redskins  in  1971.  And  he 
proved  it  at  once  with  a  9-4  record.  Not  in 
29  years  had  Washington  won  so  many 
games,  and  it  also  was  the  first  season 
since  1945  that  it  gained  the  playoffs. 

Practice  field  is  barred 

So  it’s  not  surprising  that  George  Allen 
owns  the  Nation’s  Capital — if  not  all  its 
sportswriters. 

The  Redskins’  arcane  practice  field, 
carved  out  in  a  Virginia  forest,  usually  is 
off  limits  to  the  press. 

On  one  end  of  the  field  is  a  brick  build¬ 
ing  that  serves  as  the  training  quarters 
and  coaches’  offices,  and  around  the  entire 
layout  is  an  eight-foot  high  chain-linked 
fence  to  keep  out  interlopers. 

The  press  trouble  started  early  this  sea¬ 
son  when  Allen  refused  to  say  whether 
Sonny  Jurgensen  or  Bill  Kilmer  would 
start  at  quarterback.  Allen  felt  his  deci¬ 
sion  was  as  much  a  piece  of  classified 
information  as  a  secret  new  play. 

“Things  aren’t  really  news  until  they 
happen,’’  asserted  Allen.  “I  might  not 
start  Sonny  after  all.  But,  if  our  op¬ 
ponents  find  out  what  I’m  going  to  do, 
they  can  save  time  on  preparation  for 
us.’’ 

The  question  became  academic  shortly 
after,  when  Jurgensen  was  seriously  in¬ 
jured. 

Still,  the  Redskins’  practice  field  has 
been  closed  again  and  again  as  Allen  feels 
there  are  things  not  to  be  reported  and 
that  the  writers  can’t  be  trusted  with  his 
secrets. 

Features  are  scarce 

It  was  difficult  for  the  Washington 
press  to  nail  players  for  feature  stories. 
They  seemed  to  agree  with  Allen  that 
they  couldn’t  spare  the  time,  and  some  of 
the  stars  even  ducked  out  early  to  evade 
the  post-game  questions.  Moreover,  no  in¬ 


terviews  are  permitted  on  the  practice 
field. 

Allen  watches  over  his  players  like  a 
mother  hen,  permitting  no  one  to  get  to 
them  at  practice  sessions. 

Allen  even  surpasses  the  late  Washing¬ 
ton  immortal,  Vince  Lombardi,  when  it 
comes  to  dedication.  He  puts  in  some  18 
hours  a  day  on  the  game.  He  takes  no 
vacation.  He  never  drinks  nor  smokes  and, 
to  keep  in  shape,  George  still  runs  with 
his  squad. 

His  wife,  Etty,  buys  all  his  clothes  to 
save  his  time.  She  also  loads  the  refriger¬ 
ator  with  ice  cream,  for  “George  can  eat 
that  without  chewing,  which  might  disturb 
his  thoughts  on  football,’’  admits  Etty. 
When  he  needs  a  haircut,  she  phones  the 
airport  shop  for  a  reservation  for  him  to 
use  while  he’s  waiting  for  a  plane. 

George  is  a  pale,  nervous,  tortured  man 
who  finds  it  impossible  to  relax.  Despite 
his  intensity,  he  rarely  speaks  above  a 
whisper.  And  despite  his  age  (50)  no 
gray  infringes  upon  his  dark,  wavy  hair. 

Writers  respect  Allen’s  ability 

Even  the  Washington  writers  who  war 
with  Allen  respect  his  ability  as  a  great 
coach. 

George  Solomon,  who  covers  the  Red¬ 
skins  for  the  Washington  Post,  inaugurat¬ 
ed  the  beefs  with  Allen  this  season.  He 
struck  back  in  print  after  being  barred 
from  the  drill  field. 

“.\llen  has  done  the  best  coaching  job 
I’m  aware  of,”  admits  Solomon.  “His 
problem  is  that,  while  he  knows  every¬ 
thing  about  football,  he  knows  nothing 
about  newspapers.” 

Shirley  Povich,  the  well-respected  Post 
columnist,  is  keenly  aware  of  the  ambiva¬ 
lence  Allen  holds  for  the  city.  Everyone  is 
either  his  friend  or  enemy.  There  is  no 
middleground. 

“The  fans  are  convinced  that  George  is 
the  greatest  thing  to  hit  town  since  Lin¬ 
coln,”  claims  Povich.  “What  they  want  are 
victories.  And  Allen  certainly  has  provided 
them.” 

But  Povich  admits  that  Allen  displeases 
the  newspapers  as  much  as  he  pleases  the 
football  buffs. 

“George  probably  isn’t  even  aw'are  of  it, 
but  he’s  abrasive  in  his  personal  rela¬ 
tions,”  continued  Povich.  “He  honestly  be¬ 
lieves  that  the  newspapers  should  try  to 
help  his  team  win. 

“He  simply  doesn’t  understand  us.  We 
cover  him  like  we  cover  Capitol  Hill. 
We’re  not  for  him  or  against  him.  All  we 
want  is  the  news.” 

Good  for  tbe  city 

How'ever,  Povich  and  the  other  Wash¬ 
ington  writers  agree  that  Allen  has  been 
a  great  coalescent  agent  for  the  city.  “His 
game  is  something  for  everybody  to  rally 
around,”  added  Shirley. 

The  Redskins  are  something  the  blacks 
and  whites  can  both  enjoy  together,  cheer 
together,  come  closer  together. 


Pentagon  reporters’ 
pictures  on  display 

A  portrait  gallery  in  the  new  Corre¬ 
spondents’  Corridor  of  the  Pentagon  con¬ 
tains  the  pictures  of  newsmen  currently 
assigned  to  coverage  of  the  Department  of 
Defense.  A  caption  in  E&P  (December  2) 
incorrectly  referred  to  it  as  a  collection  of 
portraits  of  dead  war  correspondents. 
Their  memorial  plaques  are  at  another 
location  in  the  corridor. 


Washington  needed  George  Allen  more 
than  any  other  city,  except  Philadelphia. 

There  was  an  old  adage  about  Washing¬ 
ton,  viz.:  “First  in  war,  first  in  peace  and 
last  in  the  American  League.”  But,  un¬ 
willing  to  support  baseball,  Washington 
lost  the  Senators  to  Texas. 

As  the  Redskins’  victory  string  grew,  so 
has  the  circle  of  Allen’s  enemies  widened. 

At  the  New  York  Giants-Redskin  game, 
the  Redskins  called  time  out  with  24  sec¬ 
onds  left  in  the  game,  and  then  rushed 
over  an  unneeded  touchdown  for  a  27-13 
conquest. 

Daley’s  criticism 

Arthur  Daley,  the  only  sportswriter  to 
win  a  Pulitzer  Prize,  added  his  name  to 
Allen’s  list  of  enemies  when  he  thun¬ 
dered: 

“George  Allen  is  the  most  hated  coach 
in  the  league.”  He  was  sore  at  Allen  “for 
pouring  it  on.” 

Daley  was  off-base  here,  for  around  the 
NFL  Allen  is  highly  respected,  and  most 
executives  agree  with  the  way  he  handles 
the  press. 

Arthur  continued:  “Allen  is  building  up 
a  backlog  for  himself,  and  all  his  lodge 
brothers  will  lie  in  wait  for  him.  When 
the  Redskins  get  trapped  by  the  advance 
of  age,  his  elderly  craftsmen  could  quickly 
disintegrate.  Then  the  other  coaches  will 
leap  to  the  kill,  anxious  to  repay  him  for 
all  the  indignities  he  has  heaped  on  them. 

“George  has  a  ruthless  insensitivity.” 

The  late  Dan  Reeves,  owner  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Rams  when  Allen  was  the  coach, 
fired  him  twice,  but  rehired  him  when  a 
player  rebellion  threatened. 

“I  had  more  fun  with  our  losing  coaches 
than  with  this  big  winner,”  Reeves  once 
lamented. 

What  Reeves  disliked  was  Allen’s  aloof¬ 
ness.  George  even  resented  Reeves’  ap¬ 
pearance  in  the  dressing  room  after  a 
game  and  seemed  to  regard  him  as  an 
enemy  of  the  players  and  himself. 

Probably  the  most  accurate  slant  on 
Allen  came  from  a  Washington  writer 
who  told  Bob  Oates  of  tbe  Los  Angeles 
Times : 

“The  plain  fact  is  that  Allen  uses 
sportswriters,”  he  said,  asking  for  anony¬ 
mity.  “And  sportswriters  don’t  like  to  be 
used.  Allen  could  get  by  with  it  if  he 
would  take  the  time  to  cultivate  a  genuine 
relationship  with  the  beat  men.  Or,  at 
least,  give  the  appearance  of  it.  But  his 
approach  is  too  raw  and  self-serving  for 
any  self-respecting  sportswriter  to  ac¬ 
cept.” 

To  this  charge,  Allen  replies  that  he 
simply  hasn’t  the  time  to  go  out  for  a 
(Continued  on  page  33) 
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Ad-ventures 

DKKfense.  A  sales  battle  is  on  between 
newspapers  and  television  over  one  of  ad 
land’s  current  demographic  favorites — the 
working  woman.  The  newspaper  Bureau 
of  Advertising,  which  has  practically  had 
the  whole  field  to  themselves  during  the 
last  five  years  that  it  has  been  wooing 
adv^ertisers  with  working  women  re¬ 
search,  now  finds  itself  up  against  its  arch 
rival,  the  Television  Bureau  of  Advertis¬ 
ing.  The  TvB  completed  a  presentation  in 
October  based  on  a  research  study  con¬ 
ducted  for  them  hy  R.  H.  Bruskin  in  the 
50  largest  tv  markets.  The  presentation 
lays  claim  to  several  points  that  run  coun¬ 
ter  to  those  made  on  behalf  of  newspapers 
by  their  bureau.  Claims,  such  as,  “every¬ 
one  finds  working  women  .spend  more  time 
with  television,”  and  “half  of  working 
women  aren’t  interested  in  newspaper 
ads,  and  find  tv  ads  more  influential.” 
Purely  as  a  defensiv'e  measure,  Frank 
Orenstein,  director  of  research  for  the 
newspaper  bureau,  has  prepaied  for  the 
bureau  staff  and  newspaper  salesmen  at 
large  a  list  of  the  five  major  anti¬ 
newspaper  points  raised  by  tv  and  how  to 
refute  them.  His  report  follows: 

TvB:  More  than  half  of  all  working 
women  work  less  than  a  standard  40  hour 
week. 

Fact:  (a)  The  Census  tells  us  of 

working  women  work  .“15  hours  a  week  or 
more.  TvB  seems  to  have  interviewed  too 
many  part-time  workei's.  (b)  The  hour 
week  is  just  as  “standard”  as  the  40  hour 
week.  Go  around  and  ask  people  how  many 
hours  a  week  they  work,  and  you  will  find 
disagreement  as  to  whether  this  is  a  40 
or  35  hour  a  week  organization. 

TvB:  More  than  half  of  working  women 
are  available  to  watch  TV  between  4  and 
5  o’clock. 

Fact:  Even  apart  from  the  fact  that 
they  interviewed  too  many  part-time 
workers,  this  claim  is  exaggerated.  It 
means  only  that  more  than  half  are  not 
working,  and  ignores  getting  home  from 
woi'k,  shopping,  and  w’hatever  else  women 
want  or  have  to  do. 

TvB:  “Everyone”  finds  working  women 
spend  more  time  with  television. 

Fact:  (a)  .\n  independent  .source,  W. 

R.  Simmons,  shows  working  women  spend¬ 
ing  less  time  with  tv  than  other  women — 
roughly  half  as  much  time  during  the  day 
and  10%  less  at  night,  (b)  Don’t  let  tv 
get  us  into  the  trap  of  equating  time 
spent  with  an  electronic  medium  with 
time  spent  with  print.  Tv  is  an  assembly 
line — you  have  to  wait  for  what  you  want 
to  come  along.  Newspapers  are  a  smor- 
ga.sbord  table — you  go  right  to  what  you 
want,  without  wasting  time.  Newspaper 
time  is  more  efficiently  spent  than  tv 
time. 

TvB:  Half  of  working  women  aren’t  in¬ 
terested  in  newspaper  advertising. 

Fact:  (a)  This  is  misleading.  First, 
TvB  asked  about  “interest”  in  various 
parts  of  the  paper,  and  put  supermarket 
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ads,  department  store  ads,  auto  dealer  ads 
in  the  same  question  as  foreign  news, 
national  news,  local  news,  etc.  In  this 
context,  obviously,  “interest”  in  the  price 
of  canned  peas  is  not  as  high  as  in  Viet¬ 
nam,  taxes,  crime,  obits,  etc.  (b)  Second, 
“interest”  in  ads  is  irrelevant.  Supermar¬ 
ket  listings  are  not  “interesting.”  What  is 
important  is  using  ads,  wanting  and  need¬ 
ing  them  and  looking  at  them.  We  found 
74%  of  working  women  looked  at  super¬ 
market  ads  last  week  82%  usually  look  at 
clothing  ads.  Among  those  women  who 
both  make  up  shopping  lists  for  market¬ 
ing,  and  akso  consult  advertising,  8.3%  con¬ 
sult  newspaper  ads;  less  than  a  half  a 
percent  consult  tv'  ads.  Also,  here’s  how 
working  women  rate  newspaper  ads:  most 
helpful  59%  ;  most  dependable  .50 *'1  ;  saves 
most  shopping  time  7(5%.  Here’s  how  they 
rate  tv  ads:  most  exaggerated  55%  ;  silly 
and  childish  59%;  most  annoying  57%. 

TvB:  Working  women  find  tv  advertising 
more  “influential.” 

Fact:  This  is  an  attitude  measure,  not  a 
measure  of  actual  influence.  See  the  mate¬ 
rial  in  point  4.  On  looking  at  newspaper 
ads,  which  means  seeking  them  out.  These 
latter  measure  behavior,  which  is  more 
important  than  measuring  attitudes. 

On  the  general  subject  of  working  wom¬ 
en  not  using  newspapers  very  much  ac¬ 
cording  to  TvB,  and  being  very  dependent 
on  them  according  to  our  own  survey, 
perhaps  the  best  kind  of  evidence  you  can 
have  is  from  neutral  sources: 

(a)  Simmons — 80%  of  working  women 
and  77%  of  non-working  women  see  a 
daily  on  any  one  weekday,  indicating  mas¬ 
sive  readership  of  both  groups,  but  partic¬ 
ularly  of  the  w'orking  women,  (b)  Sindlin- 
ger — In  all  areas  of  the  country,  house¬ 
wives  who  work  spend  5  to  7  minutes 
more  a  day  than  non-working  housewives 
with  the  newspaper,  despite  the  great  de¬ 
mands  on  their  time. 

*  *  * 

Still  #1.  A  report  in  the  November  30 
Sew  York  Times  that  Sears,  Roebuck  was 
spending  60%  of  its  national  ad  budget  in 
television  and  40%  in  other  media  con¬ 
cerns  a  newspaper  ad  manager  who  fears 
that  some  advertisers  may  have  read  the 
item  to  mean  that  tv  is  now  getting  more 
ad  dollars  than  newspapers  from  Sears. 
This  ad  manager  asks  that  we  tell  the 
rest  of  the  Sears’  story  which — as  most 
newspaper  admen  are  aware — is  that  the 
largest  appropriation  by  Sears  is  for  local 
print  advertising  of  which  newspapers 
are  the  primary  medium  getting  80%  of 
the  total  expenditures  for  ROP  and  in¬ 
serts,  or  in  the  area  of  $200  million  a 
year.  By  comparison,  the  total  national  ad 
budget  is  estimated  to  be  about  $56  mil¬ 
lion,  which  includes  magazines,  local  radio 
and  tv,  and  network  broadcast. 

*  *  « 

As  it  happened,  Montgomery  Ward  & 
Co.  will  ring  down  the  curtain  on  its  year 
long  100th  anniversary  celebration  with  a 
unique  16-page  standard  size  insert  in  the 
December  31  edition  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune.  The  “special  newspaper”  reviews 
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the  company’s  history  by  showing  actual 
reprints  of  major  events  both  good  and 
bad  as  they  were  reported  in  the  Tribune. 
Among  stories  appearing  in  the  section  is 
an  1873  Tribune  editorial  urging  readers 
not  to  patronize  the  store  because  “they 
are  dead-beats,”  and  the  famous  picture  of 
Sewell  L.  Avery,  president  and  chairman 
being  carried  out  by  two  soldiers  after  the 
Army  seized  Ward’s  Chicago  plant  in  1955 
over  his  refusal  to  yield  to  a  war  labor 
board  order  to  resume  relations  with  a 
CIO  union.  The  collection  of  stories  taken 
from  the  Tribune’s  files  have  been  rear¬ 
ranged  in  chronological  order  on  15 
pages.  There  is  no  merchandise  advertised 
in  the  section  which  will  run  one  time 
only  in  the  Tribune  at  a  total  cost  of 
$25,000.  .An  overrun  of  140,000  copies  is 
being  printed  for  distribution  to  Ward’s 
80,000  employes  around  the  country  and 
as  .souvenirs.  The  Tribune  told  Ward’s 
public  relations  department  which  was  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  section  that  it  was  the 
first  time  anyone  has  created  this  particu¬ 
lar  type  of  an  ad  insert. 

*  *  * 

Ad  Report.  Advertising  Information 
Sendees  Inc.,  589  Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y.,  has 
released  its  first  monthly  report  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising  expenditures  for  some 
800  brands,  including  Sears,  Roebuck  prod¬ 
ucts  in  the  appliance  and  tire  categories. 
Designed  to  answer  ad  agency  needs  for 
timely  estimates  of  ad  expenditures  in 
newspapers,  the  dollar  estimates  disclose 
that  the  following  companies  were  the 
top  spenders  in  each  of  these  categories 
in  October:  liquor  (Seagrams  7  Crown, 
$293,600)  airlines  (United,  $1,3.39,000); 
insurance  (Blue  Cross/Blue  Shield,  $256,- 
300);  tires  (Sears,  $1,755,000);  passenger 
cars  (Chevrolet  Vega,  $149,(500);  ciga¬ 
rettes  (Winston,  $1,3.34,000);  color  tv  sets 
(Sears,  $794,000);  resort  promotion 
(American  Express  $253,400);  gas  &  oil 
(Exxon  Value  Centers,  $603,200).  Overall 
the  top  advertiser  was  Sears  with  an  esti¬ 
mated  expenditure  of  $10,228,900.  Data 
in  the  AIS  report  is  being  developed  from 
a  sample  of  100  newspapers  with  dollar 
estimates  based  on  the  open  line  rate.  The 
reports  are  available  on  a  subscription 
basis  from  AIS  at  a  price  of  $937.50  for 
five  quarters.  For  complete  details  con¬ 
tact  J.  J.  Safirstein. 

♦  *  * 

New  Record.  The  570  page  Washington 
Post  of  Sunday,  December  3,  established 
new  highs  for  advertising  linage,  sur¬ 
passing  the  February  20,  1972  paper 
which  had  been  the  largest  Post  on  record. 
The  December  3  edition  carried  673,000 
lines  or  64,000  more  lines  of  advei-tising 
than  the  February  paper. 

• 

William  Cullen  Bryant 
portrait  goes  to  ANPA 

A  portrait  of  William  Cullen  Bryant, 
one  of  the  founders  and  the  first  treasurer 
of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association,  has  been  hung  in  the  new 
ANPA  headquarters  at  Re.ston,  Va.  It  is 
the  gift  Bryant’s  grandson,  Donald  L. 
Brjant,  a  vicepresident  of  Miles  Labo¬ 
ratories. 

The  portrait  was  painted  by  Joseph 
Boston  in  1895. 
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TWO  MORE  "National 


Companies  are 
Investing  Millions  in 


J.  B.  FUQUA 


THE 

WATERFALL 
ENTRANCE 
TO  THE 
DEVELOPMENT 


GILCREASE  HILLS, 


a  new  1,644  acre  “full  life”  resi- 
?  dential  development,  just  7  min- 
Jm'  utes from  downtown  Tulsa,  is  being 
developed  by  Fuqua  Industries,  Inc. 
and  The  Tl  Corporation  (of  California) 
and,  when  completed,  will  add  a  QUAR- 
TER  BILLION  DOLLAR  suburb  to  the 
city.  J.  B.  Fuqua,  Chairman  of  the  Board  and 
Chief  Executive  Officer  of  Fuqua  Industries, 
Inc.  and  Ernest  J.  Loebbecke,  Chairman  of  the 
Board  and  Chief  Executive  Officer  of  The  Tl  Corpor¬ 
ation  (of  California)  have  expressed  their  faith  in  the 
continuing  growth  power  of  Tulsa,  most  recently 
spurred  by  the  new  Inland  Port  and  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  a  new  nine-block  downtown  complex.  And 
.  .  .  their  Gilcrease  Hills,  glowing  with  more  than 
$8,000,000  already  invested  in  streets,  recreational 
facilities,  buildings  and  new  homes  is  another  reason 
Tulsa  is  Terrific!!  Follow  Gilcrease  Hills  with  your 
marketing  and  advertising  programs  in  the  two  domin¬ 
ant  media  of  TULSA.  .  . 
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. No.  461 


By  Roy  H.  Copperud 

Times  that  try  men  souls 

Arthur  Isbit  of  the  Rutgers  University  Department  of 
Public  Relations  sends  along  the  following  clipping  from 
the  Sew  York  Times: 

Howard  E.  Stark,  a  broker  in  station  sales  who  has 
been  retamed  by  X.  B.  C.,  says  there  is  a  reason — the  price 
of  an  FM  outlet  is  about  500  per  cent  cheaper  than  for  an 
.4.1/  outlet. 

“If  an  I’M  station  is  cheaper  than  an  AM  station,  how 
much  cheaper  is  it?’’  Mr.  Isbit  asked.  “Is  the  FM  station 
one-fifth  (or  20<;i )  the  price  of  an  AM  station?  And  if  so, 
why  not  say  so  instead  of  expressing  it  as  though  the 
price  is  multiple,  instead  of  a  fraction,  of  the  one  used  for 
comparison? 

“A  varient  frequently  encountered  is  five  times  cheaper, 
and  I  find  it  hard  to  understand  also,  arithmetically  or 
rhetorically.  A  related  lapse  is  the  practice  of  making 
comparisons  arithmetically  and  then  using  the  compara¬ 
tive  form  of  the  adjective.  Example:  five  times  larger 
instead  of  five  times  as  large.  Is  one  time  larger  the  same 
size  or  twice  as  big?  There  is  no  doubt  that  tivo  times  as 
large  is  twice  the  size,  but  what  is  two  times  larger? 

♦  4c  * 

This  subject  is  dealt  with  in  .American  Usage:  the  Con¬ 
census,  a  book  by  your  correspondent,  under  the  heading 
times  less,  times  more:  “‘This  procedure  is  100  times  less 
effective.’  ”  The  sentence  does  not  convey  a  clear  meaning, 
since  times  implies  multiplication,  not  diminution  or  divi¬ 
sion.  Better:  one  one-hundredth  (if  that  is  what  it  was) 
as  effective.  ‘The  new  star  is  probably  25,000  times  fainter 
than  the  sun.’  Baffling.  ‘One  twenty-five-thousandth  as 
bright’  or  ‘The  sun  is  25,000  times  as  bright  as  the  new 
star.’  Times  more  is  ambiguous:  ‘His  income  is  four  times 


more  than  it  was  last  year.’  This  may  be  taken  to  mean 
that  it  either  quintupled  or  quadrupled.  Four  times  as 
much  as.”  All  three  of  the  authorities  on  usage  who  dis¬ 
cuss  the  subject  concur  in  these  views. 

♦  *  * 

Almost  more  and  almost  less  are  similar  examples  of 
muddy  writing  and  fuzzy  thinking,  as  has  been  pointed 
out  here  previously. 

They  are  flat  contradictions  in  terms  and  thus  nonsense. 
A  condition  is  either  almost,  equal  to,  or  more  than  an¬ 
other;  it  cannot  be  two  at  once.  .Almost  and  more  taken 
together,  if  they  mean  anything,  cancel  each  other  out 
precisely  on  the  line  of  eiiuality.  “The  whole  orchestra  is 
used  with  almost  more  than  the  composer’s  usual  adroit¬ 
ness.”  What  did  the  writer  mean?  More  abroitness?  No, 
not  quite  Less?  No,  more  than  that.  The  composer’s  usual 
adroitness?  We  can  only  guess.  “Direct  intervention,  if  it 
had  been  successful,  would  have  been  almost  less  harmful 
than  failure.”  Perhaps  less  harmful  would  have  made  the 
sense  the  writer  was  aiming  at  and  missed. 

Wayward  words 

From  time  to  time  questions  are  raised  about  the  suita¬ 
bility  of  that  in  reference  to  people  (“The  man  that 
stopped  me  on  the  street”),  a  usage  that  is  standard  and 
perfectly  acceptable,  and  of  ivho  in  reference  to  animals 
(“The  cow  who  was  grazing  in  the  pasture”),  which  is 
unsuitable  except  in  reference  to  a  pet  whose  name  has 
been  given. 

This  reminds  me  of  the  haughty  lady  who  was  shop¬ 
ping  in  a  pet  store  for  a  dog.  When  the  proprietor  re¬ 
ferred  to  “the  bitch  in  the  window”  she  stiffened.  Sensing 
something  amiss,  he  said,  “Surely,  madam,  you  are  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  term  bitch?” 

“Certainly,”  she  snapped,  “but  I’ve  never  heard  it  ap¬ 
plied  to  dogs.” 
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SANTA’S  DELIGHT — 'Twasn’t  the  night  before  Christmas  yet  but  the  Old  Beard  stopped  long 
enough  to  have  his  picture  taken  with  the  all-girl  composing  room  staff  at  the  Richmond  (Mo.) 
News,  a  Monday-through-Friday  paper  published  by  Howard  Hill.  The  girls  are:  in  Santa’s  lap, 
Linda  Hisle  and  Susan  Carmichael;  standing,  Laverne  Ellerbeck,  Lana  Cobb,  Connie  Nickell,  Judy 

Harrell  and  Pat  Menke. 
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Flat  copy 
in  hcilf  tne  time- 


New  Kodak  Phototypesetting  RC  Paper  can  be 
processed  much  faster  than  conventional  photo¬ 
typesetting  paper.  Just  how  much  faster  de¬ 
pends  on  the  roller  transport  processor  you 
have.  But  no  matter  what  processor  you  use, 
RC  Paper  comes  out  flat,  and  stays  that  way. 

That  means  RC  Paper  is  easy  to  handle — 
pastes  down  quickly,  with  no  curling.  You  get 
better  mechanicals  with  less  bother.  Perma¬ 
nence  is  better  than  ever  before. 

And  without  changing  machines  or  chemi¬ 
cals  you  can  process  Kodaline  Films  and  Pa¬ 
pers,  Professional  RC  Papers,  Kodak  High 
Speed  Duplicating  Film,  and  others.  So  you 
keep  your  machine  operating  at  top  efficiency. 

Put  Kodak  knowledge  and  experience  in 
Phototypesetting  Films  and  Papers  to  work  for 
you.  Send  the  coupon,  or  call  your  Kodak  TSR 
for  a  demonstration. 


Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Dept.  412L, 

Rochester,  N.Y.  14650 

□  I'd  like  to  talk  to  your  representative  about  Kodak 
Phototypesetting  RC  Paper. 

□  Please  send  me  some  more  information. 
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Type  for  this  advertisement  was  set  photographically 
on  Kodak  Phototypesetting  Materials 
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that  stays  flat 
all  the  time 


The  best  Impression  you  can  make 


Weekly  Editor  By  Margaret  ('.roniii  Fisk 

TKI\I.S  OF  A  ^  EEKLY  CONNECTICUT  PUBLISHER 


Gil  Kelnian,  co-publisher  of  the  H’a/- 
liiigford  Poi^t,  describes  himself  as  an  old 
?nan.  He  and  his  wife  founded  the  Con¬ 
necticut  i>aper  27  years  apro  and  up  until 
this  summer  Kelman  hadn’t  taken  a  vaca¬ 
tion  in  20  years. 

Evidently  the  vacation  was  rejuvenat- 
inp,  because  ujwn  his  return,  Kelman 
launched  an  investigation  of  a  well-known 
and  seemingly  reputable  Wallingford  busi¬ 
nessman  who  was  promoting  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  dog  racing  track  in  the 
town,  near  New  Haven.  The  investigation 
turned  up  several  alleged  mob  con¬ 
nections — and  a  S.")  million  libel  suit. 

The  suit  was  filed  by  Joseph  I.insey, 
New  England  businessman  and  philan¬ 
thropist.  The  Post  clainu'd  I.insey  had 
been  convicted  once  for  bootlegging  and 
named  in  several  mob  investigations. 

The  suit  is  also  trying  to  compel  Kel¬ 
man  to  reveal  two  confidential  sources 
named  in  his  expose.  The  ))ublisher’s  law¬ 
yer,  Eugene  SosnofT,  said  they  were  un¬ 
sure  whether  the  court  would  order  Kel¬ 
man  to  disclose  his  sources  since  recent 
cases  in  the  courts  have  made  this  news 
gathering  protection  less  secure. 

“We’re  going  to  resist’’  if  ordered  to 
I'eveal  the  source,  Sosnoff  said. 

Eating  into  his  funds 

In  the  meantime,  the  libel  suit  is  eating 
up  Post  funds,  Kelman  said.  “Every  day 
the  depositions  get  larger  and  the  fees 
get  bigger.’’  The  Post  does  not  carry  libel 
insurance.  “We  had  it  a  long  time  ago  but 
droi)i)ed  it  for  economic  reasons,”  Kelman 
said. 

Kelman  added  that  he  had  to  go  to  New 
Haven  to  get  an  attorney  l)ecause  “practi¬ 
cally  every  legal  firm  in  Wallingford  was 
connected  with  the  track.” 

The  78()()-circulation  weekly  had  always 
step])e<l  on  people’s  toes,  Kelman  said,  but 
never  to  the  tune  of  $.o  million.  “We’ve 
never  been  an  Alice  in  Wonderland  tyi>e 
of  weekly  newspaper,”  he  added. 

Kelman  is  from  the  advocacy  school  of 
journalism,  but  in  this  case  he  drifted  into 
it. 

Kelman  said,  “when  I  came  back  from 
my  vacation  in  August,  I  had  a  lot  of 
people  telling  me  that  I.insey  was  the 
greatest  man  who  ever  breathed.  They 
were  nominating  him  for  sainthood.”  Lin- 
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sey  is  a  major  benefactor  of  Brandeis 
University,  Boston  College,  Boston  ITii- 
versity  and  various  Jewish  and  Catholic 
charities. 

“In  his  releases”,  Kelman  said,  “he 
talks  about  his  associations  with  Ben  Gu- 
rion,  Golda  Mcir,  and  Cardinal  Cushing.  I 
decided  to  find  out  why  he  hadn’t  been 
named  as  ambassador  to  something.” 

C.heckcd  with  oilier  papers 

The  investigation  the  publisher  .said, 
first  led  to  his  two  confidential  sources 
and  then  to  the  files  of  the  .Voc  York 
Timex,  the  lioxtov  (UoUe  and  the  Wall 
Street  Joanial.  .-Mmost  all  the  material  in 
the  article  was  reiirinted  from  previously 
inihlished  sources.  Kelman  said  he  checked 
back  with  the  rcjiorters  and  newspajicrs 
in  <iue.stion  and  was  assured  that  no  re¬ 
tractions  had  been  reiptested. 

Linsey  asked  for  a  retraction  in  the 
Post.  Kelman  refused  and  since  then  he’s 
had  the  libel  suit  over  his  head.  The  arti¬ 
cle  had  been  ])ublished  just  before  zoning 
hearings  were  held  in  Wallingford  about 
the  greyhound  track. 

.■\fter  the  suit  was  filed,  it  was  indi¬ 
cated  to  Kelman  that  if  the  zoning  hear¬ 
ings  went  well  for  the  track,  the  libel  suit 
would  go  well  for  Kelman.  The  zoning 
commission  turned  down  the  request  for  a 
track  and  Kelman  now  fears  the  suit  ma.v 
drag  along  for  two  or  three  years. 

Kelman  emphasized  he  is  not  op|)osing 
the  dog  tiack  on  “puritan”  grounds.  “I 
believe,”  he  said,  “that  iiarimutuel  betting 
is  a  way  of  fighting  organized  crime  and  a 
necesssry  way  of  )>roviding  tax  revenue.” 
But,  he  added,  the  communities  where  the 
tracks  are  located  should  get  a  jiercentage 
of  the  revenue  and  “the  people  who 
finance  these  tracks  should  have  impecca¬ 
ble  backgrounds.”  Awarding  licen.ses  for 
tracks  should  he  similar  to  awarding 
broadcast  licenses,  Kelman  said,  with  in¬ 
vestigations  of  the  principals  involved. 

Kelman  and  his  wife,  Eleanor,  are 
graduates  of  the  University  of  Missouri. 
Kelman  said  he  got  into  the  newspaper 
business  “through  the  back  door.”  His 
roommate  in  college  persuaded  him  to  lie 
come  a  partner  in  a  newsiiaper.  The 
roommate  soon  quit  and  the  Kelmans 
were  “stuck”  with  a  paper. 

The  Post  now  has  its  own  offset  plant 
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one  of  our  5  U.S.  offices  which  is  nearest 
you.  Write  Employers  Reinsurance  Corp., 

21  West  10th,  Kansas  City,  Missouri  64105. 
Other  U.S.  offices;  New  York,  San 
Francisco,  Chicago,  Atlanta. 


and  an  editorial  staff  of  three  full  time 
and  three  jiart-time  emidoyees. 

Kelman  remarked  that  after  the  turn¬ 
down  by  the  Wallingford  zoning  board, 
the  greyhound  track  backers  may  try  to 
move  the  pioject  to  North  Haven.  The 
newspaper  in  North  Haven  is  the  Xortli 
Haven  Post,  Publishers — Gil  and  Eleanor 
Kelman. 


Bagdikian  has  class 
at  Newhouse  School 

Ben  H.  Bagdikian,  press  critic,  will  be 
at  Syracuse  University  for  the  spring  se¬ 
mester.  He  will  be  M.  Lyle  Spencer  visit¬ 
ing  jirofessor  in  tbe  S.I.  Newhouse  School 
of  Public  Communications. 

Bagdikian  will  teach  a  graduate  lecture 
cour.se.  The  American  Newspaper,  and  a 
course  in  interinetive  writing.  Henry  F. 
Schulte,  acting  dean  of  the  school,  said 
the  newspaper  cour.se  will  be  exjianded  to 
accommodate  80  or  90  people. 

Recently  an  ombudsman  for  the  H’ns/;- 
ington  Post,  Bagdikian  was  previously 
that  paiier’s  assistant  managing  editor  for 
national  affairs. 


Vancouver-New  Westminster  Newsjia- 
l)ei  Guild,  Local  115,  has  received  govern¬ 
ment  certification  to  bargain  on  behalf  of 
22  emidoyees  at  the  \ortlt  Shore  Citizen, 
Canada’s  leading  .\BC  weekly,  the  first 
weekly  to  be  organized  by  the  Guild. 

The  certification  covers  personnel  in  the 
advertising,  editorial  circulation  and  ac¬ 
counting  deiiartments. 

Citizen  publisher  H.  L.  Straight,  who 
was  managing  editor  of  the  \'anrioivvr 
San  in  1944  when  the  Guild  organized  it, 
told  Guild  secretary  W.  H.  McLeman 
that:  “we  will  recognize  the  democratic 
wishes  of  the  majority  of  our  staff  and 
give  them  a  Guild  contract  if  we  can 
afford  it  and  if  it  recognizes  the  uniciue 
aspects  of  a  once-a-week  publication.” 

“However”,  Straight  added,  “we  can’t 
see  at  the  moment  how  the  Guild  can 
repre.sent — or  we  can  lecognize  a  contract 
for — a  weekly  staff  which  is  made  up 
largidy  of  high  school  dropouts,  mothers 
who  have  one  hand  on  a  neighborhood  crib 
ami  being  virtually  part-timers  because 
they  either  are  continually  in  touch  with 
their  homes  by  phone  or  have  restricted 
hours  of  work,  neophyte  workers  who  stay 
only  long  enough  to  go  to  other  jobs  after 
receiving  training  and  a  host  of  important 
contributors  rejire.senting  community 
churches,  schools,  fiaternal  and  service 
grou|)s,  etc.” 

Straight  said  business  pressures  else¬ 
where  will  not  jiermit  him  to  take  an 
active  jiart  in  any  negotiations  with  the 
Guild,  but  he  will  keep  a  watchful  eye  on 
the  situation  because  of  its  far-reaching 
imiilications  for  weekly  newsiiajier  oper¬ 
ations  everywhere. 


Guild  is  certified 
for  bargaining  at 
weekly  in  Canada 
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Here’s  Harris,  changing  peopie’s  minds. 


HARRIS 


Communications  and 
Information  Handling 


Usually  a  publisher  comes  to  trade  his  older  letterpress  for  one  of 
our  modern  Harris  web  offsets. 

But  in  the  past  few  months,  15  publishers  did  the  unusual.  They 
traded  in  web  offset  presses.  All  of  them  about  five  years  old.  p]very 
one  in  good  running  condition. 

Because  they  found  Harris  best  solved  their  need  for  increased 
paging  capacity,  or  higher  speeds,  or  precise  color  register. 

And  because  Harris  offers  easier  roll  changing.  Horizontal  web. 
Variable  color  positioning.  Accessibility.  And  dependable  service. 

When  the  time  comes  for  you,  see  the  trendsetters  from  Harris. 

For  more  details,  write  Harris-Intertype  Corporation,  Cottrell 
Division,  Mechanic  Street,  Westerly,  Rhode  Island  02891. 


Paul  E.  Conroy 


Kenneth  S.  Conn 


Conroy  replaces  Conn 
as  executive  editor 

Kenneth  S.  Conn,  executive  editor  of 
the  Sun  ./o.vc  (('alif.)  Mi  iciii  ii  and  .V<  (c.s' 
for  more  than  three  decades,  has  lu'en 
named  r'llitor  emeritus. 

The  appointment  was  announced  by 
Joseph  It.  Ricldei',  puhlishir  of  the  morn¬ 
ing  .Mercury,  evening  News  and  Sunday 
.Mercui'y-Xews. 

Conn  will  he  succeeded  as  executive  edi¬ 
tor  by  Paul  K.  Cotti'oy,  mat'atrinti  editor  of 
the  daily  ami  Sunday  newsjrapers  since 
January,  IPTI. 

Conn,  a  native  of  Sprinttfield,  Ohio, 
^rraduated  from  Ohio  Statr-  I'niversity  in 
IP'i'i  and  served  in  editoritil  capacities  on 
newspapers  in  Ohio,  Salt  Lak<'  City  and 
Santa  llarhara  before  to  San  Jose. 

He  was  editor  of  the  now  defunct  /.oo/.- 
magazine  in  I'.tJT-dS. 

Conroy  attemled  .San  Jose  schools  and 
srradiuited  from  tlu‘  I’niversity  of  Oregon. 
He  joined  the  San  Jost>  Mercury-Herald 
in  after  newspaper  expeiience  in 

Oietfini  and  .Stockton,  Calif.  He  was 
named  mananii'K  editor  in  January,  IhTl. 

J.  M.  It.vuK.N'ii.M'M  will  retire  as  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Mil nitoicoc  (Wis.)  Hcriihl- 
Tiiinti  I'ecember  :!1  after  a  .bb-year  ca¬ 
reer. 


Buying  Boston? 


Be  sure  to  include 
WORCESTER 
The  other  major 


WORCESTER  TELEGRAM  &  GAZEHE 

Daily  Over  150,000;  Sunday  Over  105,000 
Represented  by  CWO&O 


news-people 


H.al  McOskkr  retires  from  the  Miami 
Herald,  and  related  positions  with  Knipht 
Newspapers,  effective  December  .‘>1.  Mc- 
Osker,  a  former  classified  ad%-ertising 
manager,  had  been  director  of  subsidiary 
operations,  and  he  intends  to  either  pur¬ 
chase  or  start  a  suburban  newspaper  .  .  . 
John  M(  .Mri,l..\N,  a  Kni>jht  vicepresident, 
will  assume  many  of  McOsker’s  duties 
with  KNI  operations  in  suburban  Miami. 

♦  *  -.i 

Roy  Ml’MI’Ton,  retiring  as  executive 
si)orts  editor  of  the  Wnrcei^ti  r  (Mass.) 
dazette  and  Ev‘‘ni»ij  Teleiiram  was  hon¬ 
ored  in  a  si)i‘cial  way  by  Holy  Cross  Col- 
lefje,  after  the  UConn-Holy  Cross  football 
Rame  recently.  Takinp;  note  of  the  fact  he 
had  covered  Holy  Cross  sjairts  for  over  4.b 
years,  the  team  presented  the  Rame  ball 
to  Mumi)ton  followiiiR  their  20-l(t  victory 
over  UConn.  Mumpton  later  was  bestowed 
the  (leoi'Re  C.  Carlens  .■Xward  for  out- 
stand.inR  contribution  to  New  KiiRland 
(’olleRe  football. 

*  * 

Frkdpkick  M.  Sh.vN'i:-  appointed  direc¬ 
tor  of  New  York  operations  for  the  Euro- 
l)ean  Slarx  ami  Striiieii.  He  had  been  busi¬ 
ness  maiuiRer  of  Hook  World. 

*  *  * 

.Stiopiikv  E.  No.'tDi.iXGKR  has  been  as- 
siRned  as  editor  in  the  WashiiiRton  bu¬ 
reau  of  the  I'altimore  San.  (Ill.BKRT  L. 
W.VTSON  III  —  named  news  editor; 
Cii.AKMOS  G.  WniTKKORP,  national  editor; 
D.widson  1).  WiiiTK,  editor  of  Sunday  Sun 
Peri^in'ctire  section;  M.AKTii.v  .4.  ScHOKl’S, 
food  editor;  Lko  I).  Coi'CHl.iN  jR  ,  foreign 
editor. 

*  *  ♦ 

Stkphkx  McKkrrow  of  the  Moatqom- 
enj  ("oinifj)  Sctitimd,  an<l  Norm.vn  Wii,- 
sox  of  the  llaltimore  .\  f ro-.\  mericaii,  have 
joined  the  city  staff  of  the  ItaUimore 
Ereninq  Sun. 

«  «  * 

Rox.xi.d  McIntosh  —  replaced  J.\ck 
G.vrdxkr  as  Seminole  County  editor  of 
the  Orlando  (Fla.)  Sentimd  and  Star. 
Gardner  moves  to  Miami  Reach  where  he 
will  become  director  of  i)ublic  relations. 

9fe 

M.\rik  Rou.ks  —  promoted  from  staff 
writer  to  managing  editor  of  the  I.eexharq 
(Fla.)  Dailq  Commercial.  Previously,  she 
had  been  editor  and  i)ublisher  of  the 
E  antis  (Fla.)  I.ake  Reqion  Sean,  a 
weekly. 


RiU-  Hk.ss — named  sports  editor  of  the 
Leeshurq  (Fla.)  Daily  Commercial.  El.iz- 
ABKTH  Ydk — named  society  editor. 

♦  ♦  *  " 

John  Gri  rkr,  music  editor  of  the  Man- 
clicnter  (Conn.)  Eveniaq  Herald  —  ap- 
()ointed  musical  advisor-conductor  for  the 
.41bano  Youth  Ballet  Company  of  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn. 

*  *  * 

John  D.  Wright — appointed  director  of 
mass  communications  at  the  University  of 
South  .Alabama,  Mobile. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

J.\MK.s  H.art.m.vx — promoted  from  office 
manager  to  assistant  to  the  business  man¬ 
ager  at  the  Cincinnati  (0.)  Post  and 
Times-Star. 

*  #  ♦ 

D.avid  a.  Mkkkkr,  a  former  newsman 
in  Akron  and  St.  Louis,  will  assume  du¬ 
ties  as  executive  director  of  the  Ohio  Dem¬ 
ocratic  Party. 

*  *  * 

Vkrx  Za.strow — from  classified  sales 
manager  to  classified  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Houston  Chronicle  to  replace 
Ed.mI'XD  J.  Grkkxkr,  who  retired  recently. 


Vern  Zastrow  Ralph  A.  Beebee 

Ralph  .4.  Bekbke — named  controller  of 
Stauffer  Publications  Inc.,  which  owns 
several  Kansas  newspapers.  He  had  been 
a  consultant  with  Management  Informa¬ 
tion  Systems  in  Kansas  City,  and  succeeds 
the  late  Randall  D.  Reeves  at  Stauffer. 
♦  * 

Thomas  Whitten  Klienworth,  a  sen¬ 
ior  majoring  in  journalism,  has  been 
named  sjiring  semester  editor  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Texas’  Daily  Texan,  student 
pajier.  Klcinworth,  a  resident  of  Houston, 
had  lx?en  assistant  managing  editor  of  the 
Texan. 


SERVICE 


150  Broadway,  New  York,  N  Y. 10038 


ANPA  vicepresidents 

Three  members  of  the  staff  of  the 
.4merican  New.spaper  Publishers  .4ssocia- 
tion  have  been  designated  as  vicepres¬ 
idents.  They  are:  Donald  R.  MeVay, 
formeily  assistant  general  manager,  now 
executive  vicepresident;  Miles  P.  Patrone, 
vicepresident  labor  relations;  and  William 
D.  Rinehart,  vicepresident  technical.  Pa¬ 
trone  continues  to  hold  the  title  of  chair¬ 
man  of  the  ANPA  Labor  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee.  Rinehart  was  assistant  general 
manager  of  the  ANPA  Research  Insti¬ 
tute. 
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in  the  news 


James  Keown,  associate  publisher  of 
the  St.  Charles  (Mo.)  Daily  Banner- 
News — named  vicepresident  of  Show-Me 
Publications  Inc.,  owner  of  the  newspaper. 

♦  *  >|! 

Robert  Roth,  Washington  columnist 
for  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  —  elected 
president  of  the  Gridiron  Club. 

*  *  * 

Joseph  Pulitzer  Jr.,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch— ap¬ 
pointed  to  a  four-year  term  as  a  commis¬ 
sioner  of  the  St.  Louis  Art  Museum. 

*  *  ♦ 

James  A.  0.  Crowe,  Detroit  \eivs  out¬ 
doors  editor — recipient  of  a  Michigan  En- 
\dronmental  Award  (statuette  of  a  white- 
tail  deer) . 

*  *  * 

Walter  D.  Vail,  a  sales  representative 
for  Great  Northern  Paper  Company,  will 
relocate  to  Boston  to  work  with  the  News¬ 
print  Division. 

John  J.  Zima,  director  of  the  News¬ 
print  Division  of  the  American  Paper  In¬ 
stitute  for  45  years,  is  retiring  at  the  end 
of  the  year. 

*  *  >!c 

Donald  R.  Larrabee,  owner  of  the 
Griffin-Larrahee  News  Bureau  —  elected 
president  of  the  National  Press  Club.  He 
defeated  L.  Edg.vr  Prina  of  the  Copley 
News  Service. 

i(c  *  « 

Walter  T.  Anderson,  production  man¬ 
ager,  Coral  Gables  (Fla.)  Times-Guide — 
to  similar  position  at  the  Burlington 
(N.C.)  Daily  Times-Xews. 

*  *  ^ 

David  Cox,  former  retail  advertising 
salesman  for  Wilmington  (Dela.)  News- 
Journal,  has  joined  New  York  magazine 
as  an  advertising  salesman,  specializing 
in  liquor  and  travel  accounts. 

*  *  « 

Jon  Hunt — promoted  to  state  editor, 
Athens  (Ga.)  Daily  News.  He  had  been 
police  and  court  reporter  for  the  .\thens 
Banner-Herald  .  .  .  SiiARON  Fell — from 
copy  desk  to  police  and  courts  beat  .  .  . 
Elinid  Apostolik — to  the  copy  desk. 

Carol  We.wer  —  appointed  woman’s 
editor,  Athens  (Ga.)  Banner  Herald. 

*  *  * 

Phil  Williams,  former  editor  of  the 
Clayton  (Ga.)  Tribune — named  copy  edi¬ 
tor  at  the  Athens  (Ga.)  Daily  Neivs. 

♦  *  * 

Mike  Whiteford,  former  sports  editor, 
Fairmont  (W.Va.)  B’cst  Virginian  — 
named  to  copy  desk.  Charleston  (W.Va.) 
Gazette. 

Hi 

Steve  Lovelady,  formerly  on  the  Page 
One  committee  of  the  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal — to  assistant  managing  editor,  Phila¬ 
delphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer;  Frank  Deeming 
Jr. — business  editor  to  city  editor  .  .  . 
William  C.  Lyon,  now  business  editor  .  .  . 
Len  Brown — from  suburban  editor  to 
graphic  arts  director  in  charge  of  pho¬ 
tography  staff. 


Ralph  Juillard,  Rio  Grande  group  of 
newspapers  to  vicepresident  of  Freedom 
Newspapers  Inc.  Richard  K.  Walker,  fi¬ 
nancial  vicepresident;  Don  Meyer,  Sajita 
Ana  Register,  corporation  assistant  treas¬ 
urer  for  all  19  FNI  properties. 

«  «  ♦ 

Jane  C.  Schoener,  feature  writer  with 
the  now-defunct  Newark  (N.J.)  Evening 
News,  is  now  director  of  public  informa¬ 
tion,  Monmouth  College,  West  Long 
Branch,  N.J. 


IN  TRAINING — Tom  Moore,  left  the  Akron 
Beacon  Journal's  assistant  news  editor,  works 
with  Bob  Von  Sternberg,  a  Kent  State  Uni¬ 
versity  student  editor  who  is  getting  on-the-job 
training  on  the  BJ's  copy  desk.  Students  in  the 
KSU  basic  editing  classes  are  enrolled  in  this 
program. 

Lester  Bernstein,  managing  editor 
Newsweek  magazine  —  elected  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  RC.4  Corporate  Communications. 

*  !?  * 

Donald  C.  Peti;rson,  a  former  news¬ 
man  in  Ohio  and  Colorado,  has  become 
director  of  information.  Northern  Illinois 
University;  Robert  L.  Woggon,  a  staffer 
with  UPI  in  Virginia,  North  Carolina  and 
Georgia,  will  be  associate  information  di¬ 
rector. 

*  *  * 

Augie  Borgi — to  the  sports  staff  of  the 
New  York  Daily  News.  He  is  replaced  as 
sports  public  relations  director  at  Fair- 
leigh  Dickinson  University  by  Jay  Horo¬ 
witz,  from  New  York  University. 

• 

Harris  appointments 

Harris-Intertype  Corporation  has  pro¬ 
moted  two  former  general  managers  of 
operating  divisions  to  new  posts  as 
vicepresidents  of  its  $175-million-per-year 
worldwide  Printing  Equipment  Group. 
They  are  Lynn  B.  Tipson,  vicepresident 
and  general  manager  of  the  Sheridan  di¬ 
vision,  who  will  be  vicepresident- 
operations  of  the  Printing  Equipment 
Group,  and  Lloyd  G.  Butler,  previously 
vicepresident  and  general  manager  of  the 
Harris-Seybold  division,  to  be  the  Groui)’s 
vicepresident-marketing. 
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Herb  Caen’s  columns 
for  40  years  on  display 

The  10,000  columns  of  Herb  Caen  are 
the  subject  of  an  exhibit  at  Yellow'  Press 
Memorial  Gallery  in  San  Francisco.  On 
display  are  examples  of  his  evolving  jour¬ 
nalistic  style  which  span  the  i)ast  four 
decades.  The  show  pays  tribute  to  the 
Herb  Caen  column:  a  Sail  Francisco 
Chronicle  institution. 

The  gallery  traces  Caen’s  career  from 
cub  rejiorter  at  the  Sacramento  Union  in 
the  mid  80’s  to  his  involvement  with  the 
two  surviving  San  Francisco  newspai)ers. 
In  1936  he  began  writing  a  daily  column 
“On  The  Air  Lanes’’  for  the  Chronicle.  It 
was  a  collage  of  radio  gossip  and  studio 
press  releases.  Fouiteen  years  later,  hav¬ 
ing  developed  his  “Baghdad  by  the  Bay” 
format  of  w'it  and  humor,  Caen  switched 
to  the  Examiner.  And  eight  years  later, 
he  returned  to  the  Chronicle. 


Deaths 


Richard  McShane  Kelly,  56,  former 
Newspaper  1  sales  executive;  previously  a 
Boston  newspaper  reporter;  advertising 
agency  account  executive;  U.S.  Navy  and 
OSS  officer  in  World  War  II;  December  1. 
*  ♦  * 

Louella  Parsons,  91,  longtime  Holly- 
w'ood  columnist  for  Hearst  Newspapers; 
originally  a  reporter  for  the  Dixon  (Ill.) 
Star;  retired  in  1965;  December  9. 

♦  *  * 

Elmo  E.  Keister,  82,  onetime  publisher 
of  the  Northern  Virginia  Daily  and 
founder  of  a  church  advertisement  fea¬ 
ture  for  newspapers;  December  5. 

♦  *  « 

Edwin  A.  FitzHugh,  63,  editor  of  the 
Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Gazette  since  1958; 
originally  a  cartoonist  and  sports  writer 
for  the  Gazette  after  working  for  news¬ 
papers  in  Chicago,  Indianapolis,  San 
Francisco,  Los  Angeles  and  El  Centro; 
December  3. 

*  *  ♦ 

Arthur  Dressel,  66,  former  sales  vice- 
president  and  president  of  R.  Hoe  &  Com¬ 
pany;  sales  executive  with  Domtar  New’s- 
print  Co.  and  consultant  to  Greater  Buf¬ 
falo  Press;  December  4. 

♦  ♦  * 

Eugene  Keith,  53,  a  former  Louisville 
Times  reporter  for  16  years;  Atomic  En¬ 
ergy  Commission  information  officer;  part¬ 
ner  in  a  Washington  public  relations  firm 
with  Harold  Bigler;  December  9. 
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Washington  Bureau  Ity  lailhrr  lliiston 


niE  (.ni(;\( 

Civil  war  clouds  wore  ))ilinfr  up  on  the 
national  horizon  when  Jost'ph  Medill, 
years  old  and  a  founder  and  |)art  owner 
of  the  Cliirdiio  Ti  iluiiie,  came  to  Washiufj- 
ton  to  report  the  news  of  the  first  session 
of  the  :i4th  (\)np:ress,  faced  with  the  burn¬ 
ing  issues  of  slavery  and  secession. 
Medill  wrote  this  first  dispatch  on  Friday 
evening,  Itecemher  2,  IS.")!),  and  that  be¬ 
came  the  birthday  of  The  Tribune’s  Wash¬ 
ington  Hureau. 

Fver  since  that  date,  Ti-ibune  men  have 
been  supplying  Washington  n<“Ws  to  the 
newspaper  and  the  bureau  staff  has 
grown  from  the  one-man  days  of  .Medill  to 
a  Ifi-man  organization  oi)erating  from  a 
suite  in  a  deluxe  office  building  on  Penn¬ 
sylvania  -\venue,  fai‘  removetl  in  time  and 
distance  from  the  hotel  room  in  which 
Medill  wrot(‘  his  natal  day  dispatch. 

.Medill  stayed  in  Washington  only  a 
short  time.  For  one  thing,  he  didn’t  like 
the  place — called  it  “purely  artificial’’  and 
“sustained  by  i)ublic  i)lunder.’’  His  main 
reason  for  returning  to  Chicago  in  IStiO, 
howevei-,  was  to  champion  editoi'ially  the 
campaign  of  a  pi'airie  lawyer  namol  .4be 
Lincoln  to  become  President  of  the  United 


;()  TRIHINE 

O’Laughlin,  li)0!)-l!)14 ;  .4rthui'  Sears 
Henning,  1!)14-11)4!) ;  Walter  Trohan, 
1!)41)-1!)(5S ;  Kussell  W.  Freeburg, 
IDfiS-lDTO;  and  Frank  Stair,  who  took 
over  from  Freebuig  on  Jan.  17,  1071  and 
is  the  i)ri’sent  bureau  chief. 

Henning’s  tenure — -“.a  years — was  the 
longest.  The  bureau  staff  was  expanded 
during  his  regime  and  si’ored  many 
scoops.  A  notable  one  was  the  text  of  the 
World  War  1  peace  treaty,  which  Henning 
presented  to  the  .'Senate.  When  Henning 
alighted  from  the  train  that  brought  him 
to  Washington,  he  passed  a  rough  box 
carrying  Patterson,  who  had  died  while 
Henning  was  enroute  and  was  bidng  re¬ 
turned  to  Chicago  for  burial. 

.411  the  Tribune’s  bureau  chiefs,  as  well 
as  most  of  the  members  of  the  staff,  have 
been  Chicago-trained  newsmen.  They  come 
to  Washington  thoroughly  indoctrinated 
with  Tribune  journalism  and  they  retain 
Tribune  orthodoxy  throughout  their  ser¬ 
vice  in  the  Xational  ca|)ital. 

The  (iol»uiel*>  rei|uesl!> 

The  late  Colonel  Robert  11.  .McCormick 
never  let  them  forget  that  they  were 


Tribune  men  charged  with  the  obligation 
to  jirovide  the  stories  he  thought  the 
Tribune  should  |)rint.  Willard  Edwards, 
now  a  Tribune  columnist,  who  came  to 
Washington  in  1!):)4  to  become  a  member 
of  a  five-man  bureau,  i-elates  that  Col. 
McCormick  bombarded  the  bureau  with 
reipiests  for  stories,  sometimes  sending  as 
many  as  four  or  five  a  day. 

“They  were  tough  assignments,”  Ed¬ 
wards  says  “and  sometimes  we  were  al¬ 
most  afraid  to  open  the  mail.  Rut  we  had 
to  iircxluce  even  the  stories  that  were  al¬ 
most  impossible  to  dig  u])  and  that  in¬ 
volved  us  in  days  and  hours  of  arduous 
investigative  reporting.’’  It  was  that  tyjie 
of  digging  that  enabled  the  bureau  to 
luoduce  a  jiarade  of  scoops,  including  a 
first  on  President  Ti'uman’s  plan  to  fire 
(ien.  Houglas  Mc.4rthur  in  Korea.  Publi¬ 
cation  of  that  story  in  an  early  edition  of 
the  Tribune  forced  the  White  House  to 
release  the  information  at  1  a.m. 

.4ccoi'ding  to  Edwards,  Col.  .McCormick 
freciuently  re-rc'quested  stories  he  had 
asked  for  and  published  earlier.  It  was 
not  that  he  didn't  read  the  pajii'r,  or 
rememfier  his  previous  reejuests,  but  lie- 
cause  he  wanted  to  keep  alive  news  he 
thought  Tribune  readers  should  not  for¬ 
get. 

The  digging  Tribune  rejiorters  did  and 
the  stories  they  produced  did  not  always 
<ndear  them  to  official,  or  even  unofficial 
(Continued  on  page  21) 


.'States.  The  Tribune  strongly  suiqiorted 
Lincoln’s  candidacy  and  most  of  his  ])oli- 
cies  and  actions  during  the  historic  years 
of  his  incumbency. 

Iy«‘gciidary  names 

Ten  men  have  followed  Medill  as  chief 
of  the  Washington  bureau.  The  names  of 
many  of  them  are  legendary  in  .4merican 
journalism.  Space  does  not  permit  re¬ 
cording  even  a  partial  list  of  their  achieve¬ 
ments  and  honors. 

Horace  White  followed  Medill  and 
headed  the  bureau  from  IHfil  to  18()8. 
.4fter  him  came  George  .41fred  Townsend, 
l>u;i)-1874;  E.  R.  Wight,  187G-188.o; 
Charles  -M.  Pepper,  188()-18!).‘!;  Raymond 
.4.  Patterson,  18y4-l!)0l);  John  Callan 

Keep  Up-to-Dafe  with 

AUSTRALIA'S 

'•ap’dly  expanding  marketing,  advertising.  publisHing 
and  graphic  arts  opportunltes.  Read 
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!  ADVERTISING  NEWS 
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I  Send  me  a  copy  for  one  year  including  FREE 
I  •  National  Advertisers  list  and  brand  names  indes, 

I  •  Guide  to  all  advertising  agencies  and  their  ac- 
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Gallery  of  past  bureau  chiefs  of  Chicago  Tribune’s  Washington  Bureau:  Top  row — Joseph  Medill, 
Horace  White,  George  Alfred  Townsend,  E.  B.  Wight.  Second  row — Charles  M.  Pepper,  Raymond 
A.  Patterson,  John  Callan  O'Laughlin,  Arthur  Sears  Henning.  Bottom  Row — Walter  Trohan,  Russell 
W.  Freeburg.  Inset — Frank  Starr,  the  present  chief  of  bureau. 
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A  Small  Wonder 
Brings  Big  Business 


to  Newspaper-reading  New  England! 


They  call  it  PDP-8,  and  it’s  the  world’s  first  mass-produced  minicomputer!  Introduced  in  1965,  this  mighty  midget  is  performing 
hundreds  of  services  now  all  over  the  world— controlling  food  processing,  regulating  traffic  flow,  operating  cash  registers  on  a  store¬ 
wide  basis,  sorting  airline  luggage,  setting  and  editing  type— and  many  more  operations.  So  many,  in  fact,  that  in  six  years  the 
product  line  has  helped  move  its  Massachusetts-based  maker.  Digital  Equipment  Company,  into  second  place  among  all  computer 
manufacturers.  DEC,  together  with  other  Ma.ssachusetts  manufacturers,  now  produces  75%  of  the  world’s  minicomputers,  so  it’s  no 
wonder  that  late  in  1971,  Massachusetts  was  declared  “The  Minicomputer  State.” 

The  mini  puts  money  in  many  a  pocket  in  newspaper-reading  New  England.  It  not  only  pays  high  wages  to  4,500  now  employed 
at  dec’s  three  Massachusetts  plants,  but  in  the  past  three  years  has  poured  over  $20-million  into  plant  expansions  that  will  even¬ 
tually  give  work  to  3,500  more  people  in  New  England— the  region  with  the  highest  per-household  retail  sales  in  the  United  States, 
and  per-household  newspaper  readership  far  above  the  national  average. 


When  you  advertise  your  products  in  New  England  daily  newspapers,  you’re  more  than  likely  to  need  a  minicomputer  to  keep  track 
of  your  growing  sales! 


Advertising  gets  results  in  these  leading  New  England  newspapers: 


MAINE 


MASSACHUSETTS  CONNECTICUT 


RHODE  ISUND 


Bangor  Daily  News  (M) 

Maine  Sunday  Telegram  (S) 
Portland  Press  Herald  (M) 
Portland  Express  (E) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Manchester  Union  Leader  (AD) 
Nashua  Telegraph  (E) 

VERMONT 

Barre-Montpelier  Times-Argus  (E) 
Burlington  Free  Press  (M) 
Rutland  Herald  (M) 


Boston  Globe  (M&E) 

Boston  Globe  (S) 

Brockton  Enterprise  &  Times  (E) 
Fall  River  Herald  News  (E) 
Gardner  News  (E) 

Lynn  Item  (E) 

New  Bedford  Standard-Times  (E&S) 
North  Adams  Transcript  (E) 
Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle  (E) 
Springfield  Daily  News  (E) 
Springfield  Union  (M) 

Springfield  Republican  (S) 

Tauton  Gazette  (E) 

Waltham  News  Tribune  (D) 
Worcester  Telegram  (M-S) 
Worcester  Gazette  (E) 


Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (M&E) 
Bridgeport  Post  (S) 

Bristol  Press  (E) 

Hartford  Courant  (M) 

Hartford  Courant  (S) 

Hartford  Times  (E&S) 

Meriden  Record  &  Journal  (M&E) 
Middletown  Press  (E) 

New  Britain  Herald  (E) 

New  Haven  Journal-Courier  (M) 
New  Haven  Register  (E&S) 

New  London  Day  (E) 

Norwich  Bulletin  (M&S) 
Torrington  Register  (E) 
Waterbury  American  (E) 
Waterbury  Republican  (M&S) 


Pawtucket  Times  (E) 
Providence  Bulletin  (E) 
Providence  Journal  (M&S) 
Woonsocket  Call  (E) 
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linage 

The  following  linage  tabulations  have 
been  compiled  by  Media  Records.  Inc. 
for  the  exclusive  publication  by  Editor 
S  Publisher.  They  may  not  be  reprinted 
or  published  in  any  form  without  explic¬ 
it  permission  from  Media  Records,  Inc. 
Note:  Newspapers  marked  with  code  be¬ 
low  include  advertising  in  Parade,  Family 
Weekly  or  Weekend  Magazine  approxi¬ 
mate  linage  as  follows: 

•  Parade — 68.A45  lines 
t  Family  Weekly — 44,212  lines 

1972  1971 

AKRON.  OHIO 

Beacon  Journal-e  3,105,241  2.947,731 

“Beacon  Journal-S  .  -  1,575,547  1,591,778 

Grand  Total  .  4,780,788  4.539,509 

NOTE.  Part  Run  Linage — Beacon  Journal-e 
Last  Year  2,947,731  includes  20,150  lines. 
Beacon  Journal-S  This  Year  1,575,547  in¬ 
cludes  40.540  lines;  Last  Year  1,591.778 
includes  51,920  lines. 


ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

Knickerbocker  News 

Union  Star-e  1.555.948  1,519,725 

Times  Union-m  . 1,515.255  1.391. 181 

•Times  Union-S  .  1,220,599  1,203,912 

Grand  Total  .  4.402,902  4,214.495 


ATLANTA,  GA. 

Constitution-m .  3.886.510  3,428.834 

Journal-e  .  4,200,855  4,038,817 

Journal  & 

Constitution-S  .  2,273,720  2.032.575 

Grand  Total  10,355,185  9,500,325 

NOTE:  Part  Run  Linage — Journal-e  This 
Year  4.200.855  includes  153,485  lines; 
Last  Year  4,038,817  includes  210,528 
lines. 


BALTIMORE,  MD. 

•News-American-S  ...  1,127,945  853,380 

News-American-e  .  ..  1,451,303  1  393.944 

Sun-m  . .  1,728.235  1,507,440 

5un-e  .  2.190.275  2,085,215 

5un-S  .  2,240,154  1.900,521 

Grand  Total  8.737,922  7,740,500 

NOTE:  Part  Run  Linage — News-American-S 
This  Year  1,127.945  includes  185.480;  Last 
Year  853.380  includes  43.410. 
News-American-e  This  Year  1.451.303  in¬ 
cludes  21.230  lines;  Last  Year  1,393,944 
includes  14,880  lines. 


BATON  ROUGE,  LA. 

Advocate  (See  Note)  .  2.428  542  2  300  144 
•Advocate-S  .  947,252  777,103 

Grand  Total  .  3,375,804  3,077,247 

NOTE:  Advocate-m  and  State  Times-e 
sold  in  combination;  linage  of  one 
edition.  Advocate-m  is  shown. 


BERGEN  COUNTY,  N.  J. 

Record-e  .  2.575,210  2,512,548 

tRecord-S  .  1,208,549  1.038,895 

Grand  Total  3,883,859  3.551.443 

NOTE:  Part  Run  Linage — Record-e  This 
Year  2,575,210  lines  includes  235,779 
lines:  Last  Year  2,512,548  lines  includes 
289  541  lines. 

Record  s  This  Year  1,208.549  lines  in¬ 

cludes  180.100  lines. 

NOTE:  Record-e  published  5  days  a  week 
only. 


BINGHAMTON.  N.  Y. 

Press-e  .  1,592,330  1,479,015 

•Press-S  .  744,255  594.192 

Grand  Total  .  2,435,595  2.l73,20a 


BIRMINGHAM.  ALA. 

Post-Herald-m  ., .  1.515. 241  See  Note 

News-e  .  2,545,398  "  " 

•News-S  . .  1,421,189  "  " 

Grand  Total  .  5,482.828  " 

NOTE:  News-e  This  Year  2,545,398  in¬ 
cludes  50,432  lines  of  part-run  advertis¬ 
ing. 

NOTE:  Not  measured  by  Media  Record 
in  Oct.  1971. 


■o«TON  MASS  DAYTON,  OHIO  ERIE.  rA. 

Record  American  •'  Journal-Herald-m  .  2,580,323  2.512.033  Times  (See  Note) 

Herald  Traveler-d  ..  1,355,227  —  News-e  fStlyle 

Herald  Traveler  4  ,.4(1447  _  .  j _ ; _  j - ^ -  Grand  Total  .  2,475,421  2,308,712 

R^c"or3:;Ucan.d  .  .  '  -  894,380  Grand  Total  5.499,359  5,309,959  ^OJE:  The^News^m^^^^^^^^^^ 

.  edition,  the  Times-e  is  shown. 

P^yo^'e's  i759  5«  nmH  Rocky  Mt.  Km  '  M?(i,000  3,011,474  FORT  LAUDERDALE  FLA. 

.j  °  I  j  T  I .  I  AAI  5R5  *Rockv  Mt  News-S  905  334  782  527  News-e  .  3,905,890  3,355,939 

He;^  d  TrVveUr's  S  ■  -  M35  4M  Posbe  .....  3.900:858  3.257  ‘News-S  .  1,745,1591,578,735 

Herald  Travelers-S  e  .  2;090:i30  i;754:2l3  News-Sat .  810,515  852,245 

NOTl"‘^Reco^V  AmericlmAdvSrtUeV'^  Grand  Total  .  . 10.275.322  8,815,313  Grand  Total  .  .  .  5.451,554  5,797,921 

auired  Herald  Traveler-  last  publica-  NOTE:  Part  Run  Linage— Post-e  This  Year  NOTE:  Part  Run  Linage — News-e  This  Year 
Sons*  HeVaTd '?raI;?er*-MorniVg’,  j'unJ  '|7,  3,9(».858  lines  incjdes .  138  787  lines;  .905  8  0  j  74  853  I  nes;  Last  Year 

Sunday  edition  June  18,  1972.  Thereafter  Last  Year  3.257,999  lines  includes  115,197  J'T'  . 

Record  American  Daily  became  Record  lines.  NOTE.  News-e  published  5  days  a  week 

American  &  Herald  Traveler-Daily,  and 

Advertiser-Sunday  became  Herald  Trav-  MOINES  IOWA  FORT  WAYNE.  IND. 

NST;E:‘Globe*-V‘;ublisU-5  days  a  week  Register-m  '  ^  839.«3  ^819,450  ^  ^  ^ 

NOTE:  Part  Run  Linage-Advertiser-S  Register  4  Tribune-S  .  .r,05i:032  925.811  News  Sentinel-e  2,134,754  2,109,398 

Gi;U-S*\VsrU:''2J*5V9^^^^^^^  I-  ''W 

335,490  lines.  NOTE:  faH  Jun  Linage-Register-m  This  WORTH  TEY 

Herald  Traveler  4  Advertiser-S  This  Star-Teleoffr^  m 2  OM  208  1954  040 

Year  1,150,447  includes  300,110  lines.  Jear  819.450  includes  ,14880  lines.  |I^r  ^  ySIeTM  2A2I  w 

Tribune-e  This  Year  1,359,852  includes  Star-Telegram-e  2,859,739  2,521,555 

BUFFALO  N  Y  112,550  lines;  Last  Year  1,234,947  in-  ‘Star-Telegram-S  1,553,242  1,301.900 

Courier  Express-m  .  .  |■,0I3■.I95  1,057,048  «  .  „xi  n,-.  Grand  TM;.!  xT-,;  i  .py  aoc 

•Courier  Express-S  ..  1,558  714  1.582,588  Register  4  Tri^bune-S  This  Year  1,051,032  G^end  Total  5,531,189  5,887.495 

.  “s  187,152  ll's.^  "**^  FRESNO.  CALIF. 

Grand  Total  .  5,102,855  5,037,274  . 

NOTE:  Part  Run  Linage-Courier  Express-S  .  ‘ 

This  Year  1,558.714  includes  10,200  lines;  DETROIT,  MICH.  Grand  Trrtal  2  ezs  j:a7  2  ce7  a«2 

Last  Year  1,582,588  includes  12.240  lines.  Free  Press-m  '.711,491  Grand  Total  .  2,938,547  2,597,592 

News-e  This  Year  3,530,945  includes  Free  Press-S  i  HARTFORD  CONN 

117,504  lines;  Last  Year  3,387,538  in-  ^ews-e  Courant  2^22%  2  130  453 

eludes  174  384  lines  News-S  .  2,145,255  2,072,293  Courant-ni  2,422.388  2,130.453 

ciuaes  l/e.sue  lines.  j _  _  ‘Courant-S  .  1,809,788  1,590,937 

CAMDEN  N  J  Grand  Total  .  8.505,532  7,817,092  ^  -  - 

^?e^^'’^9^^5S9^7n*c1u*7eV*14^*7rli^«^  NOTl"%I°^'Run  Linagl'icranll^'trs 

„  _  Last  Year  1.711,491  includes  158,535  lines.  Year  1.809,788  includes  199,920  lines; 

CHARLOTTE.  N.  C.  Free  Press-S  This  Year  1,070,055  includes  Last  Year  1,590,937  includes  205,200  lines. 

Ne’*'-*  7.727.435  1,915,925  154  928  lines;  Last  Year  895,124  includes 

Joh!lr!lr"i  ? '^II  77K  ”  ''"®'  HONOLULU.  HAWAII 

Observ€r-S  1,143.732  1.061.775  News-e  This  Year  3,471,811  includes  421,-  Advertiser-m  2.659,693  2.288.213 

r  and  Tn*ai  1  1 3i  (ua  c  ^20  2C7  ''''®*-  '■® ^®®''  7,138,184  includes  Star-Bulletin-e  .  2,832,595  2,303,540 

Grand  Total  |  ,  5,135  054  5,428  257  305,190  lines.  •Star-Bulletin  4 

'"7®?  nTiir'!?^'"'  ,  i  News-S  This  Year  2.145,255  includes  219,-  Advertiser-S  .  1,243,175  1058  480 

J*®'  '-"''1“  ‘■®’*  817  lines;  Last  Year  2,072,293  includes  '  - 

Year  2.450,555  includes  20,842  lines.  223,890  lines.  Grand  Total  .  5,735,554  5,550,233 

CINCINNATI.  OHIO 

Enguirer-m  .  3,023.783  2,798,941  - — • 

Enguirer-S  .  2,055,413  1,980,010 

Post  4  Times-Star-e  ...  2,549,428  2,587.195 

NOTE:  Part  Run  Linage — Post  4  Times  Advertising  Trends— October  1972 

i2o'*iinJ;'’‘u1rYea”V5W,i95“ilclud^^^^  ^  summary  of  newspaper  advertising  for  the  month  in  64  cities. 
15.120  lines.  Compiled  by  Media  Records,  Inc. 


DENVER.  COLO. 

Rocky  Mt.  News-m  .  3,380,000  3,011,474 

•Rocky  Mt.  News-S  ..  905,334  782,527 

Post-e  .  3,900,858  3.257,9:9 

Post  s  .  2,090,130  1,754,213 

Grand  Total  .  . 10.275.322  8,815,313 

NOTE:  Part  Run  Linage— Post-e  This  Year 
3,900,858  lines  includes  138,787  lines; 
Last  Year  3.257,999  lines  includes  115.197 
lines. 


DES  MOINES,  IOWA 

Register-m  .  839,953  819,450 

Tribune-e  .  1,359,852  1.234,947 

Register  4  Tribune-S  ..  1,051,032  925.811 

Grand  Total  .  3,270,837  2,981, 2M 

NOTE:  Part  Run  Linage — Register-m  This 
Year  839,953  includes  27,840  lines;  Last 
Year  819.450  includes  14,880  lines. 
Tribune-e  This  Year  1,359,852  includes 

112,550  lines;  Last  Year  1,234.947  in¬ 
cludes  90.950  lines. 

Register  4  Tribune-S  This  Year  1,051,032 
includes  373,523  lines;  Last  Year  925,811 
includes  287,352  lines. 


DETROIT.  MICH. 

Free  Press-m  .  1,918.509  1,711,491 

•Free  Press-S  .  1,070,055  895,124 

News-e  .  3,471,811  3,138,184 

News-S  .  2,145,255  2,072,293 

Grand  Total  .  8.505,532  7,817.092 

NOTE:  Part  Run  Linage — Free  Press-m  This 
Year  1,918,509  includes  141,777  lines; 
Last  Year  1.71 1,491  includes  158,535  lines. 
Free  Press-S  This  Year  1,070,055  includes 
155.928  lines;  Last  Year  895,124  includes 
93.985  lines. 

News-e  This  Year  3.471,811  includes  421.- 
559  lines;  Last  Year  3,138,184  includes 
305,190  lines. 

News-S  This  Year  2,145,255  includes  219,- 
812  lines;  Last  Year  2,072,293  includes 
223,890  lines. 


ERIE.  PA. 

Times  (See  Note)  .  1,597,180  1,501,977 

•Times-News-S  .  879.241  805,735 

Grand  Total  .  2.475,421  2,308,712 

NOTE:  The  News-m  and  the  Times-e  are 
sold  in  combination;  The  linage  of  one 
edition,  the  TImes-e  is  shown. 

FORT  LAUDERDALE.  FLA. 

News-e  .  3,905,890  3,355,939 

•News-S  . 1,745,159  1,578,735 

News-Sat .  810,515  852,245 

Grand  Total  .  5,451,554  5,797,921 

NOTE:  Part  Run  Linage — News-e  This  Year 

3,905,890  includes  75,858  lines;  Last  Year 
3,355,939  includes  71,553  lines. 

NOTE;  News-e  published  5  days  a  week 
only. 

FORT  WAYNE.  IND. 

Journal  Gazette-m  ..  1,500,881  1,509,010 

•Journal  Gazette-S  ..  837.924  838,783 

News  Sentinel-e  .  2,134,754  2,109,398 

Grand  Total  .  4,573,559  4,557,191 

FORT  WORTH,  TEX. 

Star-Telegram-m  .  2,098,208  1,954,040 

Star-Telegram-e  .  2,859,739  2,521,555 

•Star-Telegram-S  .  1,553,242  1,301.900 

Grand  Total  .  5,531,189  5,887,495 

FRESNO,  CALIF. 

Bee-e  . 2,001,451  1,778,747 

•Bee-S  .  937,185  818,945 

Grand  Total  .  2,938,547  2,597,592 

HARTFORD.  CONN. 

Courant-m  .  2,422.388  2,130.453 

•Courant-S  .  1,809,788  1,590,937 

Grand  Total  .  4,232.175  3,821,400 

NOTE:  Part  Run  Linage — Courant-e  This 
Year  1.809,788  includes  199,920  lines; 
Last  Year  1,590,937  includes  205,200  lines. 

HONOLULU.  HAWAII 

Adverti$er-m  .  2,559,593  2,288,213 

Star-Bulletin-e  .  2,832.595  2.303.540 

•Star-Bulletin  & 

Advertiser-S  .  1,243,175  1,058.480 

Grand  Total  .  5,735,554  5,550,233 


Advertising  Trends— October  1972 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Plain  Dealer-m  .  2,731,419  2,719,415 

Plain  Oealer-S  .  1,930,385  1,994,515  -c  *• 

Press-e  .  2,941,479  2  938  543  Classifications 


1972  1971  Dollar  % 

(000)  (000)  (000)  Change 

Omitted  Omitted  Omitted 


Grand  Total  .  7,503.284  7,552,574 

NOTE:  Part  Run  Linage — Plain  Dealer-m 

This  Year  2,731,419  includes  139,352  lines; 
Last  Year  2,719,415  includes  122,250 

lines. 

Plain  Dealer-S  This  Year  1,930  386  in¬ 
cludes  60,493  lines;  Last  Year  1,994,615 
includes  121.462  lines. 

Press*e  This  Year  2.941.479  includes  380,- 
717  lines;  Last  Year,  2.938,543  includes 
444,439  lines. 

NOTE:  Plain  Dealer-m  did  not  publish 

Oct.  16.  1971,  and  Oct.  23  &  24.  1972; 
only  limited  editions  on  Oct.  15  and  17, 
1971.  and  Oct.  22,  1972  due  to  strike 
conditions. 


COLUMBUS.  OHIO 

Dispatch-e  .  3,175,580  2,929,252 

Dispatch-S  .  2,250,715  2,155,103 

Citizen-Journal-m  .  1,298,753  1,155,222 

Grand  Total  .  5,735,049  5,249,587 

DALLAS,  TEX. 

News-m  .  3,829.901  3,502,923 

News-S  .  1,858,758  1,520,795 

Times  Herald-e  .  3,511,158  3,520,828 

•Times-Herald-S  .  2,135,374  1,740,713 

Grand  Total  . 11,445,201  10,485,250 

NOTE:  Part  Run  Linage — News-m  This 
Year  3,829,901  lines  Includes  38,400  lines; 
Last  Year  3,502,923  lines  includes  148,800 
lines. 

News-S  This  Year  1,858,758  lines  includes 
103,320  lines;  Last  Year  1,520,795  lines 
includes  55.475  lines. 

Times  Herald-e  This  Year  3,511,158  lines 
includes  94,340  lines;  Last  Year  3,520,828 
lines  includes  274,252  lines. 

Times  Herald-S  This  Year  2,135.374  Imes 
includes  121,542  lines;  Last  Year  1,740,- 
713  lines  includes  35,400  lines. 


Retail 

October  .  $  180,327  $  165,838  +  14,489  +  8.7 

First  Ten  Months  .. .  1,616,156  1,458,063  -f  1.58,093  +10.8 

Department  Stores 
(Included  in  Retail) 

October  .  53,167  50,470  +  2,697  +  5.3 

First  Ten  Months  . . .  452,959  429,133  +  23,826  +  5.6 

General 

October  .  50,6.39  43,919  +  6,720  +15.3 

First  Ten  Months  .. .  418,437  370,960  +  47,477  +12.8 

Automotive 

October  .  8,207  7,668  +  539  +  7.0 

First  Ten  Months  . . .  87,883  89,078  -  1,195  -  1.3 

Financial 

October  .  11,644  9,012  +  2,632  +29.2 

First  Ten  Months  .. .  102,961  86,096  +  16,865  +19.6 

Classified 

October  .  82,903  67,719  +  15,184  +22.4 

First  Ten  Months  .. .  777,625  640,951  +136,674  +21.3 

Total  Advertising 

October  .  333,720  294,156  +  39,.564  +13.5 

First  Ten  Months  . . .  3,003,062  2,645,148  +357,914  +13.5 
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Want  to  cover  more  ground? 
Sell  more  papers? 


All  around  the  country, 
newspapers  are  finding  a  way 
to  increase  coverage  without 
increasing  budgets.  Coverage 
for  the  circulation,  editorial 
and  advertising  departments. 
All  three. 

That  way  is  Wide  Area 
Telecommunications  Service. 
WATS  provides  flat,  economi¬ 
cal  rates  for  interstate  and  in¬ 
trastate  calling. 

Using  WATS,  editors  can 
keep  in  closer  touch  with  reporters  and  stringers,  for  coverage  in 
greater  depth  of  the  outlying  areas  served  by  a  paper.  The  circula¬ 
tion  staff  can  recruit  new  subscribers  from  a  wider  area.  And  the 
advertising  department  can  make  more  calls  to  develop  business 
from  out-of-city  firms. 

For  the  whole  story  on  how  flexible  modern  communications 
can  help  a  newspaper  cover  the  news,  cut  costs  and  increase  in¬ 
come,  call  your  Bell  System  Communications  Consultant. 

AT&T  and  your  local  Bell  Company. 


HOUSTON,  TEX. 

Chronicle-e  .  4.445.868  4.211,497 

Chronicle-S  .  2,464,086  2,070,716 

Po5t-m  .  3,921,173  3,796,355 

•Posts  .  1,820.332  1,651,630 


MANCHESTER.  N.  H. 

Union  Leader-d  .  1,256,865  1,121,821 

tNew  Hampshire 

News-S  .  506,749  549,957 


.  '  ■  ToJjI  .  1,763,614  1,671,778 

Grand  Tota!  . 12.651.459  II.730J98  NOTE:  The  Sunday  News  is  sold  in  op- 


NOTE:  Part  Run  Linage — Chronicle-e  this 
Year  4,445,868  lines  includes  551,912 
lines:  Last  Year  4,211.497  lines  includes 
414,303  lines. 

Chronicle-S  This  Year  2,464,086  lines  in¬ 


lines  includes  157.367  lines. 

Post-m  This  Year  3.921,173  lines  includes 
300,099  lines;  Last  Year  3,796.355  lines 

includes  197.639  lines.  .  ,  ••  i  *  x  j 

Post-S  This  Year  1,820,332  lines  includes  '"eludes  149,920  lines  of  part-run  adver- 
185.080  lines:  Last  Year  1,651,630  lines  j  u  j-  »  j 

includes  211,652  lines.  NOT^  Not  rneasured  by  Media  Records 

in  Oct.  1971. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.  MIAMI,  FLA. 

News-e  .  2.543,877  2.476,616  Herald-m  . '.  5,538,385  5,244.871 

5tar-m  .  2,739,545  2,599,679  Herald-S  .  2,886,647  2,515,217 

Star-S  .  2,030,412  1,884.240  News-e  .  2,461,885  2,127,004 


tional  combination  with  the  following 
Monday  Union  Leader. 


MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

Commercial  Appeal-m  2,572.380  5ee  Note 


eludes  115,182  lines;  Last  Year  2,070,716  Cominercial  Appeal-S  [.287,900 

lines  includes  157,367  lines.  Press-Scimitar-e  .  1,930,749 

Post-m  This  Year  3.921,173  lines  includes  .  t  .  i  coi,n.<n 

300  099  lines-  Last  Year  3  796  355  lines  Grand  Total  . 5,811,029 


News-S  This  Year  3,203,094  includes  I,- 
946,589  lines;  Last  Year  3,179,504  in¬ 
cludes  2,009,893  lines. 

1972  1971 

NEWARK,  N.  J. 

Star  Ledqer-m  .  2,961,314  2,413,599 

*Star-Ledger-S  .  2,331,664  1,786,213 

Grand  Total  .  5,292,978  4,199,812 

NOTE:  Part  Run  Linage — Star  Ledger-m 
This  Year  2,961,314  includes  98,889  lines; 
Last  Year  2,413,599  includes  42,155  lines. 
Star  Ledger-S  This  Year  2,331,664  in- 


NOTE:  Part  Run  Linage  Times-m  This 
Year  1,651,290  includes  104,048  lines. 
World  News-e  This  Year  1,743,427  in¬ 
cludes  110,628  lines. 

1972  1971 

ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 

Democrat  & 

Chronicle-m  .  1,860,004  1,739,102 

Democrat  & 

Chronicle-S  .  1,689.231  1,439,293 

Times-Union-e  .  2,321,743  2,158,537 

Grand  Total  .  5,870,978  5,336,932 


eludes  33,000  lines;  Last  Year  1,786,213  NOTE:  Part  Run  Linage  Democrat 


includes  72,880  lines. 


NOTE:  Press-Scimitar-e  This  Year  1.930,749  Gaiette-e 


NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


1,416,503  1,211,174 


IGaiette-S  .  601,778  547,905 

Grand  Total  .  2,018,281  1,759,079 

ORANGE  COUNTY 
(SANTA  ANA)  CALIF. 

Register  (See  Note)  ..  3,997,562  3,444.739 
fRegister-S  .  1,576,116  1,281,109 


Chronicle-S  This  Year  1,689,231  includes 
22,340  lines;  Last  Year  1.439,293  in¬ 
cludes  21,256  lines. 

SACRAMENTO.  CALIF. 

Bee-e  .  2,778,844  2,308,939 

•Bee-S  .  1,219,613  1,012,618 

Union-m  .  1,779,960  1,607,266 

tUnion-S  .  383,950  360,325 

Grand  Total  .  6,162,367  5.289,148 


Grand  Total  .  7,313.834  6,960,535  Grand  Total  . 10,886,917  9,887,092 

NOTE:  Part  Run  Linage — Herald-m  This 

JACKSONVILLE,  FLA.  v 

r-  I,  ■  or.  Last  Year  5,244,871  includes  183,447  lines. 

Times-Union-m  Herald-S  This  Year  2,886.647  includes 

Times-Union-S  .  '53,631  lines;  Last  Year  2,515,217  in- 

Journal-e  .  1,773,361  1.535.752  eludes  102,244  lines. 

_  .  T  .  I  rUTTTT  News-e  This  Year  2.461.885  includes  55,- 

Grand  Total  .  5,764,034  5,397,566  440  lines;  Last  Year  2,127,004  includes 

52,590  lines. 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

rimes-m  .  2.560,575  2,301,421  MILWAUKEE.  WIS. 

Star-e  .  .  .  1766  366  1,503,063  5entinel-m  .  1,788,600  1.579,294 

Star-S  .  1,731,727  1,443,813  Journal-e  .  3,799,309  3,269,511 


Grand  Total  .  6,058.668  5,248,297 

NOTE:  Part  Run  Linage— Times-m  Last 
Year  2  301,421  includes  8,568  lines. 

Star-e  This  Year  1,766,366  includes  75.449 
lines;  Last  Year  1,503,063  includes  61,747 
lines. 


LITTLE  ROCK.  ARK. 

Arkansas  Gazette-m  ..  1,716.031  1,518,538 

•Arkansas  Gaiette-S  .  789,610  563,438 

Arkansas  Democrat-e  .  877,489  816,761 

(Arkansas  Democrat-S  368,657  432.736 


-  Journal-S  .  2,538,251  2,325,288 

248,297  -  - 

1  Last  Grand  Total  .  8,126,160  7,174,093 

i.  NOTE:  Part  Run  Linage — Sentinel-m  This 

75.449  Year  1,788,600  includes  22,3)0  lines;  Last 

61,747  Year  1,579,294  includes  21.530  lines. 

Journal-e  This  Year  3,799,309  includes 

22,340  lines;  Last  Year  3,269,511  includes 
21,530  lines. 

518.538  MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN. 

563,438  Tribune-m  .  2,249,013  1,990,131 

816.761  Tribune-S  .  2,394,613  2,188,683 

432.736  Star-e  .  3,420,513  3,155,980 


3,751,787  3,331,473 


LONG  BEACH,  CALIF. 

Press  Telegram  (See 

Note)  .  2,663,608  2,425,219 

•Independent  &  Press 
Tel.-S  .  1,095,128  948,868 

Grand  Total  .  3,758,736  3,374,087 

NOTE:  Press  Telegram-e  and  Independent- 
m  sold  in  combination;  Linage  of  one 
edition.  Press  Telegram-e  is  shown. 
NOTE:  Part  Run  Linage — Press  Telegram-e 
This  Year  2,663,608  includes  330,368  lines; 
Last  Year  2,425.219  includes  301,351  lines. 
Independent  Press  Telegram-S  This  Year 
1.095,128  includes  35.080  lines;  Last 
Year  948,868  includes  32,944  lines. 


LONG  ISLAND.  N.  Y. 

Newsday-e  .  3,295,875  See  Note 

Newsday-S  .  839,305  "  " 

Grand  Total  ,. .  4,135,180  "  " 

NOTE:  Comparable  figures  for  Oct.,  1971 
not  available. 


Grand  Total  .  8,064,139  7,334,794 

NOTE:  Part  Run  Linage — Tribune-S  This 
Year  2.394,613  includes  31,512  lines;  Last 
Year  2,188,683  includes  36,453  lines. 
Star-e  This  Year  3.420,513  includes  674,- 
913  lines;  Last  Year  3,155,980  includes 
559,288  lines. 

Tribune-m  This  Year  2,249,013  includes 
57.293  lines. 

MODESTO,  CALIF. 

Bee-e  .  1,585,389  1.158,441 

•Bee-S  .  487,015  427,171 

Grand  Total  .  2,072,404  1,585,612 

NOTE:  Bee-e  published  5  days  a  week 
only. 

MUNCIE.  IND. 


Grand  Total  .  5,573,678  4,725,848 

NOTE:  Register-e  t  Register-m  sold  in 
combination;  Linage  of  one  edition, 
Register-e  is  shown. 

ORLANDO,  FLA. 

Sentinel-m  .  3,048,431  2,577,584 

•Sentinel-S  .  1,487,628  1,060,003 

Star-e  .  2,996,903  2,539,972 

Grand  Total  .  7,532,962  6,177,559 

NOTE:  Part  Run  Linage — Sentinel-m  This 
year  3,048.431  includes  390,935  lines; 
Last  Year  2,577,584  includes  334.129 
lines. 

Sentinel-S  This  Year  1,487,628  includes 
221.121  lines;  Last  Year  1,060,003  in¬ 
cludes  165,093  lines. 

Star-e  This  Year  2,996,903  includes  277,- 
569  lines;  Last  Year  2,539,972  includes 
244,871  lines. 

PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

Bulletin-e  .  3,266,620  3,145.632 

•Brlletin-S  .  1,866,215  1,589,441 

Inquirer-m  .  2,292,551  2.244,351 

Inquirer-S  .  3,050,773  2,691,196 

News-e  .  1,247,284  1,199,192 

Grand  Total  . 11,723,443  10,869,812 

NOTE.  Part  Run  Linage  Bulletin-e  This 
Year  3,266,620  includes  806,225  lines; 
Last  Year  3,145,632  includes  831,137 
lines. 

Bulletin-S  This  Year  1,866,215  includes 
735,443  lines:  Last  Year  1,589,441  in¬ 
cludes  536,401  lines. 

Inquirer-m  This  Year  2.292.551  includes 
243.274  lines;  Last  Year  2,244.351  in¬ 
cludes  280,467  lines. 

Inquirer-S  This  Year  3,050,773  includes 
745.997  lines:  Last  Year  2,691,196  in¬ 
cludes  612,299  lines. 

PHOENIX.  ARIZ. 

Republic-m  .  3,965,679  3,693,868 

Republic-S  .  1,957.376  1,623,295 


5  573  678  4  775  848  MO, 

_  Vlij  1;  Globe-Democrat-m  .  .  .1,648,329  1,422,673 


Globe-Democrat- 

Wkend  .  802,112  830,194 

Post-Dispatch-e  .  2,349,957  2,453,533 

•Post-Dispatch-S  .  2,204,575  2,286,968 

Grand  Total  .  7,004.973  6,993,368 

NOTE:  Part  Run  Linage  Globe-Democrat- 
m  This  Year  1.648,329  includes  284.410 
lines;  Last  Year  1,422.673  includes  203,- 
763  lines. 

Globe-Democrat-We  This  Year  802.112 
includes  13,160  lines;  Last  Year  830,194 
includes  13,370  lines. 

Post-Dispatch-e  This  Year  2,349  957  in¬ 
cludes  159  647  lines;  Last  Year  2,453  533 
includes  159.281  lines. 

Post-Dispatch-S  Last  Year  2,286,968  in¬ 
cludes  17,170  lines. 

NOTE:  Globe-Democrat-m  published  5 
week  days  only. 

ST.  PETERSBURG,  FLA. 

Independent-e  .  2,572,160  2.0^3.073 

TImes-m  .  4.070,827  3,500,611 

•Times-S  .  1,775,049  1,590.374 

Grand  Total  .  8,418,036  7,154,058 

NOTE:  Part  Run  Linage  Times-m  This 
Year  4.070,827  includes  601,634  lines; 
Last  Year  3,500,611  includes  417,269 
lines. 

Times-S  This  Year  1,775,049  includes 

285,824  lines;  Last  Year  1,590,374  in¬ 
cludes  224,045  lines. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY.  UTAH 

Tribune-m  .  .  2,850  869  2,570  330 

•Tribune-S  .  1,267,346  1,122,752 

Deseret  News-e  .  2,908,407  2,418,127 

Grand  Total  .  7,026,622  6,111,209 


Part  Run  Advertising— Newsday-e  This  Tennessean-m  .  2,387  990 

Year  3,295.875  includes  542,678  lines.  Tennessean-S  .  1105  348 

Newsday-S  This  Year  839,305  includes  ' 

105,232  lines.  Grand  Total  .  5  912  867 


Press-e  . '..  1,310,882  1.015,712  .  3,977,950  3,653,725 

(Starts  ''snils  ''462764  ^^^nd  Total .  9,901,005  8,975,888 

Grand  Total  .  3,003,934  2,503,049  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Post-Gaz.  & 

NASHVILLE,  TENN.  Sun-Tel.-m  .  1,142,252  1,154,023 

Banner-e  .  2,419,529  See  Note  •’’’est-e  . .  2,220,364  2,375,454 


LOS  ANGELES.  CALIF. 

Times-m  .  6,158,715  5,571,112 

Times-S  .  4.318,307  4,221,242  Tim..  ™ 

Herald  Examiner-e  ...  922,954  963,410  r  ««‘p 

Herald  Examiner-S  ...  475.935  444,978  x 

Grand  Total  . 11,875,911  11,200,742 

NOTE:  Part  Run  Linage — Times-m  This 

Year  6,158.715  lines  includes  1.234.760 

lines:  Last  Year  5,571,112  lines  includes 
929.775  lines. 

Times-S  This  Year  4.318,307  lines  in¬ 
cludes  1,431,341  lines;  Last  Year  4,221.242 
lines  includes  1,655,593  lines. 


Grand  Total  .  5,912,867  "  " 

NOTE:  Not  measured  by  Media  Records 
in  Oct.  1971. 


Grand  Total  .  9,901,005  8,975,888 

PITTSBURGH.  PA. 

Post-Gaz.  & 

Sun-Tel.-m  .  1,142,252  1,154,023 

Press-e  . 2,220,364  2,375,454 

•Press-S  .  1,925,770  1,807.331 

Grand  Total  .  5,288,386  5,336,811 

NOTE:  Part  Run  Linage  Press-e  This  Year 

2,220,364  includes  10,080  lines. 

Press-S  This  Year  1,925,770  includes  22,- 
800  lines. 


SAN  ANTONIO,  TEX. 

Express-m  .  2,374,880  2,277,779 

tExpress-News-S  .  1,107.455  1,091,177 

Express-News-Sat  .  330,640  410,678 

News-e  .  2,181,086  2,166,866 

Liqht-e  .  2,553,954  2  502,828 

•Liqht-S  .  1,527,582  1,334,310 

Light-Sat  .  237,802  244,603 

Grand  Total  . 10,313,399  10,028.261 

NOTE:  Express-m,  News-e  and  Light-e 
published  5  days  a  week  only. 


NEW  ORLEANS.  LA. 

Times-Picayune-m  .  3,521,745  See  Note 

Times-Picayune-S  .  I  807  410  *'  ” 

States  &  Item-e  .  2  219  305  " 


Grand  Total  .  7,548,460  "  "  »  ,,  PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

Jol'r'nalm  liKS 


in  Oct.  1971.  Journa -m 

NOTE:  Part  Run  Linage — Times-Piceyune 
This  Year  1,807,410  includes  186.770  lines.  _  . 

States  4  Item-e  This  Year  2,219.305  in- 
eludes  22,322  lines.  “ 


1,489,975  1,278,086 


■  rssA/e.i  xx.ee  ^EW  YORK.  N.  Y. 

LOWELL,  MASS.  Times-m  .  3  596  917  3  538  349 

Sun-e  .  1,131,309  1,036,499  Times-S  .  4,'5I6!443  4;040il75 

tSun-S  .  791,246  646,999  News-m  .  2,445,223  2,418,469 

-  -  News-S  .  3,203,094  3,179,504 

Grand  Total  .  1,922,555  1,683,498  Posf-e  .  1,269,264  1.180,009 


MACON.  GA. 

Teleqraph-m  .  1.271,736  1,100,528 

News-e  .  1,311,923  1,110,505 

•Telegraph  4  News-S  .  513,784  445,838 

Grand  Total  .  3,097,443  2.656,871 


Grand  Total  . 15,030.941  14,356,506 

NOTE:  Part  Run  Linage — Times-S  This 
Year  4,516,443  includes  497,834  lines; 
Last  Year  4,040,175  includes  325,840  lines. 
News-m  This  Year  2,445,223  includes 
883,626  lines;  Last  Year  2,418,469  includes 
918.712  lines. 


World  News-e 


I  'Pr.«  .  Thi.  Y..r  SAN  BERNARDINO.  CALIF. 

Ud«  Ifl  080  lines  ^  Sun-m  .  2,421.058  See  Note 

Year  l.«5  770  includes  22.-  ‘Sun-Telegram-S  807,589  See  Note 

Grand  Total  .  3,228,647 

NOTE:  Part  Run  Linage  Sun-m  This  Year 
PONTIAC.  MICH.  2,421,058  lines  includes  60,961  lines. 

Oakland  Press-e  ..  2  104  076  2,006  052  Sun-S  Th’s  Year  807,589  lines  includes 

21,151  lines. 

YIDENCE  R  I  NOTE:  Sun-m.  and  Telegram-e,  are  sold 

'7  ica/i'yA  1815  848  I"  combination;  Linage  of  one  ed  tion, 
o'liz'zflo  I '788  044  Sun-m  is  shown. 

.  I '489  975  1278  086  measured  by  Media  Records 

.  5,757,985  4,881,978 

i-e  This  Year  2.154.628  in-  SAN  DIEGO.  CALIF. 

I  lines  of  Part  Run  Adver-  Union-m  .  2,940,315  2,503,719 

•Union-S  .  1,724  881  1,504,255 

Tribune-e  .  3,709,639  3,214,643 

INCY.  MASS.  -  - 

e  1,478,362  1,400,649  Grand  Total  .  8,374,835  7,222,617 

un  Linage  Patriot  Ledger-e 

1m'649  IHclude!  27'S61  llnrs'  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIF. 

400,649  includes  27,563  lines.  c(,ronicle-m  .  2,150,164  2,146,625 

Examiner-e  . 2,185,494  2,131,794 

lANOKE,  VA.  Examiner  & 

1.451,290  1.385,770  Chronicle-S  .  1,407,638  1,286,148 

714,892  731,001  _  _ 

1.743.427  1,366,527  Grand  Total  .  5,743,296  5,564,567 

.  4,109.609  3.384.298  (Continued  on  page  80) 
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Grand  Total  .  5,757,985  4,881,978 

NOTE:  Bulletin-e  This  Year  2.154.628  in¬ 
cludes  83,516  lines  of  Part  Run  Adver¬ 
tising. 


QUINCY.  MASS. 

Patriot-Ledger-e  .  1,478,362  1,400,649 

NOTE:  Part  Run  Linage  Patriot  Ledger-e 

This  Year  1,478,362  includes  51.220  lines; 
Last  Year  1,400,649  includes  27,563  lines. 

ROANOKE,  VA. 

Times-m  .  1,651,290  1.385,770 

•Times-S  .  714,892  731,001 


1.743,427  1,366,527 


Grand  Total  .  4,109,609  3,384,298 


a  vital  public  affairs  issue 


Great  health  care  advances 
don’t  always  occur  in  a  laboratory. 


Significant  medical  breakthroughs  are  not 
exclusive  to  laboratory  research.  They’re 
produced  in  the  minds  of  people,  too. 
Chronic  ARE — a  national  plan  for  long¬ 
term  health  care — is  a  case  in  point. 

Chronicare  has  been  developed  by  the 
American  Nursing  Home  Association  to  end 
the  historic  and  tragic  neglect  of  the  chroni¬ 
cally  ill  and  disabled.  It  would  be  available 
to  all  ages.  And  entitle  some  18-million 
Americans  to  immediate  benefits. 

The  foundation  of  Chronicare  is  built  on 
the  philosophy  that  the  program  must  not 
be  merely  a  payment  system,  but  rather  a 
comprehensive  system  of  health  services. 

Chronicare  addresses  itself  to  the  reality 
of  today’s  skyrocketing  hospital  costs.  It 
rejects  the  fatiguing  familiarity  of  yester¬ 
day’s  formulas  as  being  viable  solutions  to 
modern  health  care  needs.  And  it  refuses  to 
advocate  precedent  over  principle  by  rec¬ 
ognizing  that  eveiy  American  has  a  right  to 
high-quality,  convenient,  long-term  health 
care,  regardless  of  age,  color,  race,  creed  or 
income. 

Chronicare  is  but  one  of  several  plans 
being  recommended  to  the  93rd  Congress 
for  inclusion  into  a  new  National  Health  In¬ 
surance  Program.  If  implemented  nation¬ 
wide,  it  can  make  a  significant  contribution 
to  our  country’s  call  for  a  reorganized,  re¬ 
vitalized  and  redirected  system  of  health 
care  services. 

If  you’ve  been  following  the  debate  about 
National  Health  Insurance,  you  know  that 
there’s  no  argument  among  proponents  of 
various  plans  about  the  urgent  need  of 


health  care  reform.  The  disagreement  is 
over  what  kind  of  plan  Congress  should 
adopt. 

In  the  past,  our  health  care  programs  have 
largely  been  oriented  toward  the  person 
with  an  acute  illness — temporary  sickness, 
diseases,  fractures,  emergency  treatment — 
and  merely  tolerated  the  seriously  chroni¬ 
cally  ill  as  a  necessary  evil.  We  believe  that 
many  have  suffered  unnecessarily  because 
society  failed  to  deal  fully  with  their  special 
needs. 

Perhaps,  it’s  been  because  chronic  illnesses 
often  are  incurable.  Perhaps,  it’s  been  be¬ 
cause  the  financial  commitment  is  likely  to 
be  large  and  permanent.  Whatever  the 
reason,  the  pattern  of  historically  ignoring 
the  chronically  ill  and  disabled  is  obvious. 
We  believe  this  neglect  must  be  ended  if  we 
ever  are  to  claim  to  live  in  an  humane  and 
compassionate  society. 

We  care! 


We’d  like  to  tell  you  more  about  Chronicare 
— its  objectives  and  potentialities.  To  do  this 
we’ve  prepared  an  informative  booklet : 
“Chronicare— A  National  Plan  For  Long- 
Term  Health  Care.”  It’s  available  upon  re¬ 
quest,  free  of  charge. 


American  Nursing  Home  Association 


Suite  607 

1025  Connecticut  Avenue,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036 
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(Cot)tinin'd  from  page  28) 

1972  1971 

SAN  JOSE.  CALIF. 

Mercury-m  . 4,523,924  4,075,838 

News-e  .  4,452,488  3,996,445 

•Mercury-News-S  .  1,484,056  1,549,734 


Grand  Total  . 10,442.448  9,442,019 

NOTE:  Part  Run  Linage — Mercury-m  This 
Year  4,523,924  lines  includes  204,328 
lines;  Last  Year  4,075,838  lines  includes 
211,418  lines. 

News-e  This  Year  4,452.488  lines  in¬ 
cludes  204.328  lines:  Last  Year  3,994,445 
lines  includes  211,418  lines. 


SAN  JUAN.  P.  R. 

Star-m  735,525  1,004,71? 

5tar-S  .  242,903  2)9,657 


Grand  Total  998,428  1,254,374 

NOTE:  Star  (m  t  5)  did  not  publ'sh  Oct. 
I  through  Oct.  7  and  Oct.  25  through 
Oct.  28.  1972  due  to  strike  condit'ons. 

SEATTLE,  WASH. 

Post-lntellipencer-m  1,580.946  See  Note 

■Post-Intelligencer-S  672,237  See  Note 


Grand  Total  .  2.253,183  See  Note 

NOTE:  Not  measured  by  Media  Records 
in  Oct.  1971. 


SHREVEPORT,  LA. 

Journal-e  .  1,497,272  1279  843 

Times-m  .  2,080,663  1,757,573 


Times-S  .  1,070,389  924,881 


Grand  Total  .  4,648,324  3,964,317 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 

Tribune-e  .  1,822,218  1,853,004 

Tribune-S  .  922,961  800,747 


Grand  Total  .  2,745,179  2,453,751 

NOTE:  Part  Run  Linage  Tribune-e  This 
Year  1,822,218  includes  23,444  lines. 
Tribune-S  This  Year  922,941  includes 
59,215  lines. 

SPOKANE,  WASH. 


Spokesman-Review-m 

1,195  525 

1,13)023 

•Spokesman- Review-S 

804,012 

771,388 

Chronicte*e  . 

1,467,274 

1,194,000 

Grand  Total  . 

3,444,811 

3,101,411 

SYRACUSE. 

Herald-Journal-e  . 

N  Y. 

2,147,303 

1,928,548 

•Herald-American-S 

1,081,805 

1,051  497 

Post  Standard-m  . 

994,909 

952,379 

Grand  Total  . 

4,224,017 

3,932,444 

NOTE:  Part  Run  Linage  Herald-Journal- 
e  This  Year  2,147,303  includes  25,482 
lines;  Last  Year  1,928,548  includes  25,- 
152  lines. 

Herald-American-S  This  Year  1,081  805 
includes  19,545  lines;  Last  Year  1,051,- 
497  includes  22,422  lines. 

Post  Standard-m  This  Year  994,909  in¬ 
cludes  13  078  lines;  Last  Year  952,379 
includes  19,182  lines. 


1971 

TACOMA.  WASH. 

News-Tribune-e  .  1,975,441  See  Note 

News-Tribune-S  749,493  See  Note 


Grand  Total  .  2,724,954  See  Note 

NOTE:  Not  measured  by  Media  Records 
in  Oct.  1971. 

TALLAHASSEE.  FLA. 

Democrat-e  .  1,628,730  1,272  800 

Democrat-S  .  495,974  594,479 


Grand  Total  .  2,324,704  1,847,279 

NOTE:  Part  Run  Linage  Democrat-e  This 
Year  1,428.730  includes  22,440  lines; 
Last  Year  1,272,800  includes  8.140  lines. 

TAMPA.  FLA. 

Trbune-m  3,522,727  2,941,764 

Tribune-S  .  1,430,338  1,283,417 

Times-e  .  2.381,137  1,933,697 


G'and  Total  7.334,202  6,158  880 

NOTE:  Pa't  Run  Linage  Tribune  m  This 
Year  3.522.727  includes  232  822  lines; 
Last  Year  2,941,744  includes  188,171  lines. 

TRENTON.  N.  J. 

Times-e  .  1.485,540  1,183,502 

tTimes  Advertiser-S  .  1,320.075  1,230,139 

Trentonian-m  .  1,158,072  1,134.975 


Grand  Total  .  3.943,487  3,548,414 

NOTE:  Times-e  published  5  days  a  week 
only. 

NOTE:  Times  Arvertiser-S  Th's  Year  I,- 
320.075  includes  22,440  lines  of  Part  Run 
Advertising. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

News-e  .  —  1,193,341 

Post-m  .  4,754,429  4,484,428 

•Post  s  .  2,702,585  2,424,802 

Star-e  .  —  2,109,353 

Star-S  .  —  1,251,590 

Star  &  News-e  .  2,700,431  — 

Star  &  News-S  .  1,237,772  — 


Grand  Total  . 11,397,417  11,465,514 

NOTE:  News  ceased  publication  July  12, 
1972.  Star  (e  *  S)  became  Star-News  ef¬ 
fective  July  13,  1972. 

NOTE:  Part  Run  Linage  Star-S  Last  Year 
1,251,590  includes  22,202  lines. 

Star  News-S  This  Year  1,237,772  includes 
22.340  lines. 

WATERBURY,  CONN. 


American-e  .  1,437.661  1,444,093 

fRepublican-S  .  1,054,478  1,091,072 

Grand  Total  .  2,472,139  2,537,145 


NOTE:  American-e  and  Republican-rn  sold 
in  combination;  Linage  of  American-e 
only  is  shown. 

WEST  PALM  BEACH,  FLA. 

Post-m  .  2,823,222  2,916,290 

Times-e  .  2,408,051  2.475,81 1 

•Post-Times-S  .  1,245,435  1,244,444 


Grand  Total  .  4,494,908  4,438,747 

NOTE:  Times-e  published  5  days  a  week 
only. 

WHITE  PLAINS.  N.  Y. 

Reporter  Dispatch-e  ..  1,793,449  1,441,027 


Circulation _ 

OCR'S  .4M)  OTHER  THINGS 


Knowleire  of  new  production  techniques 
is  a  new  priority  for  newspaper  circula¬ 
tion  executives. 

The  theme  was  stressed  by  a  freneral 
nuinakrer,  a  circulator  and  an  editor  in 
talks  at  the  recent  mcctinfj  of  the  Inter- 
.‘^tate  Circulation  IManajjers’  Association 
at  Wheeling:,  West  Virginia. 

“Why  aren’t  you  back  in  your  office 
taking  care  of  the  usual  circulation  jiroh- 
lenis?”  asked  Grover  J.  Friend,  vicepres¬ 
ident  general  manager  of  the  Hearer 
(I’a.l  County  Times,  keynoting  the  em¬ 
phasis  on  mutual  understanding  of  pro¬ 
duction  developments. 

“Your  publisher  has  sent  you  here  to 
kee])  you  informed,’’  Friend  i-eminded  the 
circulation  group,  and  he  urged  all  to  jiay 
clo.se  attention  to  the  reikoit  prei)ared  by 
jii-ograrn  chairman  Richard  Wel-sh  of  the 
Tarentum  (Pa.)  Sens  Disjiatcli. 

Welsh  ojiened  the  discussion  of  new 
jiroduction  processes  which  involve  famil¬ 
iarity  with  terms  like  OCR,  CRT  and  other 
nomenclatuie  of  the  newsroom  and  the 
pressroom. 

“If  you  don’t  know  what  they  can  do  for 
your  i)apcr,’’  said  Welsh,  “you’d  better 
find  out.  They  are  jiart  of  your  future. 

The  total  system 

“We  must  be  keenly  aware  of  the  total 
newspapei-  and  the  total  system  of  pro¬ 
ducing  it  if  we  are  to  continue  to  do  an 
effective  Job  of  servicing  our  readers  and 
increasing  readership.  What  was  consid¬ 
ered  a  good  and  satisfactory  job  in  the 
circulation  department  10  or  1.')  years  ago 
is  not  adeipiate  today. 

“Every  circulator  must  keeji  ;ibi-east  of 
the  change  and  new  developments  and 
technology  available  and  use  or  recom¬ 
mend  their  adojjtion  in  order  to  remain 
competitive.’’ 

At  the  Wilmhigtou  (N.C.)  Star  and 
Sews,  they  have  devised  a  formula  to 


keep  everyone  aware  of  the  new  trends. 
Executive  editor  James  R.  Wilson  said  it 
goes  like  this:  R  plus  I)  equals  C,  or 
Reporting  and  Distribution  creates  com¬ 
munication  which  is  circulation. 

Wilson  showed  a  series  of  slides  illu.s- 
trating  new  technifpies  at  his  newspajier 
and  how  the  circulation  department  is  di¬ 
rectly  involved. 

(»«»odbye  to  stringers 

The  Wilmington  editor  also  brought  out 
the  correlation  between  the  news  and  cir¬ 
culation  departments  in  a  project  that  has 
saved  money  and  at  the  same  time  im- 
pioved  the  news  coverage  of  the  circula¬ 
tion  area. 

Country  district  men,  Wilson  said,  were 
delighted  when  the  paper  got  rid  of  its 
traditional  string  coi-respondents  and  sub¬ 
stituted  staff  coverage  of  regional  events. 

“We  .send  reporters  to  worthwhile  hap¬ 
penings  and  leave  the  trivia  to  the  week¬ 
lies,”  Wilson  exj)lained.  “It  makes  every¬ 
one  hajipy.  Instead  of  getting  stories  after 
the  weeklies,  we  get  the  hard  news,  jtlay 
it  like  the  news  it  is,  and  find  that  the 
townspeople  like  it.  But  we  go  to  some 
dull,  di'y  meetings  and  good  news  events, 
not  just  crimes. 

“Our  regional  circulators  used  to  be 
kej)t  busy  answering  complaints  and  now 
they  say  their  woik  is  easier.  And  a  result 
of  staffing  news  events  in  10  counties  we 
have  a  better  pai)er  for  everyone  con¬ 
cerned.  It  has  surprisingly  increased  the 
total  regional  coverage.  We  have  been  av¬ 
eraging  8  000  to  10,000  inches  of  regional 
or  non-city  news  each  month  with  corre¬ 
spondents  and  a  lot  of  it  was  third  car¬ 
bons  from  a  staffer  on  a  weekly. 

How  complaints  arc  handled 

“Now  we  are  topping  12,000  inches  of 
regional  news  a  month.  And  the  corre¬ 
spondents’  bill  is  about  $1,000  a  month 


lower,  plus  reduced  phone  charges.” 

This  was  a  circulation  sugge.stion,  Wil¬ 
son  said.  The  mileage  expenses  are  higher 
but  the  paper  is  running  “good  old- 
fashioned  readable  news — the  kind  of 
stuff  that  sells  newspapers.” 

Another  problem — complaints  from 
readers — is  handled  by  individual  staff 
members.  Wilson  explained: 

“We  .shock  over-self-important  repor¬ 
ters  by  taking  them  to  the  fish  market 
where  they  see  a  flounder  slapped  and 
wrapped  in  that  story  that  day  before 
yesterday  they  thought  was  the  finest 
thing  ever  written.  A  day  on  the  com¬ 
plaint  desk  can  do  the  same  more  effec¬ 
tively.” 

• 

Basketball  salute: 
a  page  for  15  weeks 

The  classified  advertising  department  of 
the  Knoxville  News-Sentinel  and  the 
Knoxville  Journal  sold  a  special  i>age 
featuring  Vols  Basketball  Highlights.  The 
|)age  contained  editorial  comments  on  the 
University  of  Tennessee  ha.sketball  team 
and  their  opjionents.  UT’s  colors  of  or¬ 
ange  and  white  were  used  to  form  an 
Orange  “T”. 

The  .space  surrounding  the  editorial 
comments  was  sold  to  10  automotive  ac¬ 
counts,  and  the  cost  of  the  entire  jkage, 
plus  color,  was  divided  among  them.  This 
classified  i>age  was  sold  to  run  once  each 
week  during  the  15  weeks  of  the  basket¬ 
ball  season,  at  200  lines  per  Jiage,  or  .‘1,000 
lines  for  the  entire  schedule. 

“We  have  received  favorable  comments 
from  I'eaders  and  advertisers  alike  con¬ 
cerning  this  basketball  page,”  said 
William  N.  Burke,  advertising  manager  of 
the  New.s-Sentinel  and  Journal. 

Cuts  morning  schedule 

The  Mineral  Wells  (Texas)  Advance 
Morning  Sews  has  changed  to  semi¬ 
weekly  publication. 
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Washington  bureau 

{Continued  from  page  24) 


news  sources.  Edwards  said  that  in  many 
cases  it  “didn’t  help  to  say  I’m  from  the 
Chicago  Tribune.’’  During  the  Franklin 
Roosevelt  administration,  when  the 
Tribune  opposed  many  Roosevelt  policies, 
they  were  not  always  welcomed  with  open 
arms  at  the  White  House.  The  President 
was  not  personally  hostile  to  Tribune  men 
but  once  remarked  that  he  couldn’t  do 
anything  about  Bertie  McCormick,  even 
though  they  had  been  schoolmates  at  Gro¬ 
ton. 

On  a  special  mission 


Starr,  who  has  worked  for  The  Tribune 
for  nine  years,  four  of  which  were  spent 
in  Moscow,  and  Louise  Hutchinson,  noted 
woman  journalist,  travelled  to  Moscow 
with  President  Nixon,  and  other  staff 
members  have  served  abroad  on  perma¬ 
nent  or  temporary  assignments. 

Most  of  the  staff,  however,  are  Wash¬ 
ington  veterans.  Robert  Young  and  Phillip 
Warden  are  old  timers  of  the  Washington 
press  corps  who  have  covered  many  nota¬ 
ble  stores.  The  dean  of  the  staff  is  Ed¬ 
wards,  who  in  his  active  reportial  days, 
headed  the  Tribune’s  Congressional  staff 
and  became  a  recognized  expert  on  com¬ 
munism  for  his  coverage  of  subversive 
activities  in  the  McCarthy  era  and  the 
Alger  Hiss  trials.  He  now  writes  a 
column. 


William  F.  Anderson,  national  corre¬ 
spondent,  also  writes  a  column.  Aldo 
Beckman  is  the  White  House  correspon¬ 
dent,  Glen  Elsasser  does  the  Supreme 
Court  and  Justice  Department.  Frederick 
H.  Farrar  covers  the  Pentagon  hut,  in 
accordance  with  the  Bureau’s  system  of 
arranging  coverage  by  subject  matter 
than  by  fixed  beat,  he  is  just  as  likely  to 
be  reporting  a  hearing  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  as  a  news  con¬ 
ference  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Arthur  Siddon,  Edward  Rohrbach,  John 
Maclean  and  Jim  Squires  are  other 
staffers  who  help  keep  up  the  flow  of  copy 
to  the  home  office  that  began  with  the 
arrival  of  Joseph  Medill  113  years  ago 
this  month. 


WHY  COMPANIES  HIRE 
THE  WRONG  EXECUTIVE! 


Since  Col.  McCormick  passed  from  the 
scene,  home  office  pressures  are  less 
persistent  and  less  frequent  than  in  the 
McCormick  days.  But,  according  to  Starr, 
the  men  of  the  Bureau  know  that  they 
have  a  special  mission  to  provide  the  pa¬ 
per  w'ith  stories  it  would  not  get  from 
other  sources  and  they  concentrate  on 
efforts  to  do  that. 

Pursuant  to  that  policy,  the  bureau  now 
gives  little  time  to  spot  news,  unless  it  is 
of  specific  magnitude  or  of  special  interest 
to  the  Midwest,  the  Tribune’s  circulation 


Louise  Hutchinson,  who  covers  women's  interest 
and  other  assignments  for  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
at  her  desk  in  the  Tribune's  Washington  Bureau. 


territory.  The  staff  aims  at  quality,  rather 
than  quantity  and  the  bureau’s  daily  file  is 
minimal  compared  w’ith  that  of  many  oth¬ 
er  Washington  bureaus.  The  staff  is 
trained  to  write  concisely  and  avoids,  not 
because  it  couldn’t  produce  them  but  be¬ 
cause  the  paper  does  not  have  space  for 
the  double-truck  features  and  column  long 
backgrounders  that  are  favored  by  some 
other  Washington  bureaus. 

Staff  assignments  are  by  subject  mat¬ 
ter,  rather  than  by  regular  beats.  Each 
reporter  is  trained  to  cover  more  than  one 
field  and  as  a  result  the  current  staff 
ranges  all  over  towm,  travels  with  pres¬ 
idents  and  political  candidates  and  even 
ventures  abroad  on  special  assignments. 


Many  newspapers  err  in  their  se¬ 
lection  procedures  because 
they  do  not  obtain  an  adequate 
number  of  candidates  at  the  out¬ 
set.  This  is  because  recruitment  is 
costly,  time-consuming,  often  frus¬ 
trating,  and  frequently  fruitless, 
particularly  when  men  are  being 
sought  for  higher  level  positions. 

It  is  not  that  many  candidates 
are  not  men  of  good  character  who 
are  anxious  to  do  a  good  job. 
Rather  it  is  that  very  few  men  have 
the  precise  constellation  of  qualifi¬ 
cations  needed  for  the  work.  (Se¬ 
lection  here  is  analogous  to  finding 
a  good  left-handed  pitcher  who  can 
also  bat  .300.)  For  this  reason  it  is 
usually  necessary  to  obtain  propor¬ 
tionately  more  candidates  for  these 
more  sophisticated,  higher  level 
positions. 

Too  much  readily  available  talent 
is  mediocre.  The  market  is  glutted 
with  people  who  have  already  been 
filtered  out  elsewhere.  Executives, 


the  kind  who  make  things  happen 
for  their  companies,  are  hard  to 
find;  harder  to  move. 

The  executives  a  newspaper 
wants  (and  needs)  to  hire  are  not 
easily  attracted  by  word-of-mouth 
or  by  the  “mine  sweeping”  tech¬ 
niques  of  trade  publication  employ¬ 
ment  ads.  Personal  referrals  from 
trade  sources  and  industry  friends  - 
also  tend  to  attract  resumes  from  ^ 
many  marginally  qualified  men  and 
only  a  few  at  most,  from  the  very 
men  a  newspaper  seeks  to  hire. 

Such  men  must  be  sought  out  in¬ 
dividually  and  confronted  person¬ 
ally  with  a  skilled  presentation  of 
the  opportunity  a  company  can  of¬ 
fer  them. 

For  more  information  on  how 
Ron  Curtis  &  Company  can  help  you 
hire  the  right  executive  in  your 
General  Management  &  Business, 
Advertising,  Mechanical,  Circula¬ 
tion,  and  Editorial  Areas,  please 
call  Carl  Young,  312-693-6171 . 


Ron  Curtis  &  Company 

O'HARE  PLAZA,  5725  EAST  RIVER  ROAD,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS  60631.  (312)  693-6171 
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Th'is  is  the  PRIMARY 
piece  NATIONAL  and 
WAL  ADVERTISERS 
UnRtoFINDYOU 
...toQlYYOO! 


\ 


FVIlY-OFF  Window  for 
WEEKLY  NEWSPAPERS 


Someone  was  just  looking  for  you. 

National  and  regional  advertisers  and  their  agencies  are 
always  looking  for  weekly  newspapers  to  complete  cam¬ 
paign  coverage,  but  they  may  not  know  how  to  find  you  if 
you’re  not  listed  in  Weekly  Newspaper  Rates  and  Data. 

Our  editors  receive  several  calls  a  week  from  perplexed 
planner/buyers  seeking  weekly  newspaper  coverage  in  a 
specific  area.  Could  it  have  been  your  market? 

You  can  practically  sell  your  newspaper  or  group  just  by 
being  listed  (think  what  an  ad  can  do  for  you!).  You’re 
listed  the  way  you’re  bought  —  within  metro  and  non-metro 
markets,  cities  and  suburban  areas.  Every  newspaper  has  a 
financial  stake  in  being  listed  in  SRDS. 

The  September  1972  issue  (now  in  use)  is  the  largest  in  our 
history.  More  and  more  papers  are  discovering  their  pay-off 
window  is  a  listing  in  Weekly  Newspaper  Rates  and  Data. 


Don’t  miss  the  March  1973  issue  —  it’s  well  worth  the 
inquiry.  Mail  the  coupon  today  for  more  information. 

Closing  dates:  New  Listings  closing:  February  7 
Ad  Forms  closing:  February  5 
Plate  closing:  February  12 


STANDARD  RATE  &  DATA  SERVICE,  INC. 
Weekly  Newspaper  Rates  and  Data 
5201  Did  Drchard  Road 
Skokie,  III.  60076 

ATTN:  Rick  Botthof 
n  Please  rush  me  free  information  on 
how  to  list  our  newspaper 
□  Please  rush  me  information  on  how  to 
reserve  ad  space  adjacent  to  our  listing 
Name  of  publication _  _ _ 


Title 


Allen  &  reporters 

(Continued  from  page  15) 


New  business  page 
service  from  Reuters 


Coke  with  a  newsman.  “I  would  feel  aw¬ 
fully  guilty,”  he  said,  “if  I  had  to  take  20 
minutes  away  from  my  team  to  talk  to 
some  writer. 

“I  don’t  suppress  legitimate  news,”  at¬ 
tests  Allen.  “If  a  i)layer  has  a  broken 
hone,  I  report  it.  That’s  different.  He 
definitely  won’t  play  so  I’m  spilling  no 
secret.  But  strategy  isn’t  news  until  it’s 
used.  A  football  team  has  the  right  to 
keep  its  jdan  out  of  enemy  hands. 

“This  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  ])ress.  News  and  secret  plays 
are  different  things.  You  won’t  catch  Gen¬ 
eral  .Motors  telling  Ford  what  it’s  plan¬ 
ning  to  do.” 

Nor  does  Allen  worry  about  an  aging 
team.  “If  you  do  things  right  at  the  start 
of  an  operation,”  he  explained,  “you  don’t 
have  to  keep  rebuilding.  A  veteran  jdayer 
knows  when  he’s  lost  his  effectiveness  as 
well  as  I  do.  He’ll  retire  and  then  I’ll  get 
another  experienced  hand  to  take  his 
place.  I  know  that  other  coaches  load  their 
squads  with  rookies.  But  few  of  them  ever 
make  the  grade  and  you  have  to  wait  on 
those  who  do.” 

While  Allen  and  his  Redskins  have  lit¬ 
tle  use  for  the  press,  George  does  make 
use  of  its  out])ut.  If  a  Redskin  player  is 
l)raised  in  some  publication,  George  likes 
to  point  it  out  to  the  subject  to  build  up 
his  ego. 

If  some  writer  takes  a  stab  at  his  team 
or  his  policies,  Allen  tacks  it  up  on  the 
bulletin  board  to  fire  uj)  his  charges. 

Other  NFL  clubs  are  even  more  guilty 
of  using  sportswriters.  Hank  Strain  holds 
a  tight  reign  in  Kansas  City,  controlling 
what  is  said  about  his  club. 

Wells  Twombly,  an  author  who  doubles 
as  a  columnist  for  the  San  Francisco  Ex¬ 
aminer,  well  remembers  what  happens  at 
an  oiien  ju  actice. 

“When  I  was  working  in  Houston,”  said 
Wells,  “the  Oilers’  drills  were  open  to 
everyone.  .\nd  the  opposition  always 
seemed  to  know  just  what  the  Oilers  were 
going  to  do  on  every  play.” 

• 

Carr  of  Detroit  News 
wins  the  Nathan  Award 

Jay  P.  Carr,  theater  and  music  critic 
for  the  Detroit  Xeu's,  has  been  named 
winner  of  the  1971-72  George  Jean  Na¬ 
than  Award  for  Dramatic  Criticism.  The 
prize,  richest  in  the  American  theater, 
amounts  to  $5,000. 

The  announcement  was  made  by  Virgil 
1  N.  Woolfolk,  vicepresident.  Manufacturers 
Hanover  Trust  Company,  administrator  of 
the  trust  which  set  up  the  award  under 
the  terms  of  Nathan’s  will.  The  annual 
award  was  established  in  1958. 

Prof.  Barry  B.  Adams,  English  depart¬ 
ment  chairman  at  Cornell  University  and 
chairman  of  the  selection  committee,  said 
the  award  was  voted  to  Mr.  Carr  for 
“producing  in  his  daily  reviewing  a  body 
of  dramatic  criticism  remarkable  for  its 
range  and  solidity.” 


Reuters  has  introduced  a  service  for  the 
business  pages  of  newspapers  that  utilizes 
copy  from  the  various  tailored  services  it 
supplies  to  news  media,  stock  brokers, 
bankers  and  commodity  traders. 

Known  as  Reuters  Business  Beat,  the 
service  is  specially  edited  to  give  “a  dis¬ 
tinctive  identity  to  any  business  page  and 
the  best  possible  coverage  of  the  North 
American  and  international  financial  and 
commodity  scene,”  according  to  Lee 
Casey,  managing  editor  for  North  Ameri¬ 
ca. 


In  addition  to  its  general  news  service, 
Reuters  operates  The  Reuter  Financial 
Report,  which  competes  with  Dow  Jones. 
Other  tailored  services  include  The  Reuter 
Commodity  Report,  the  Reuter  Money  Re¬ 
port  and  News-View — a  news  service  for 
cable  television. 

“We’ve  always  been  known  for  our  in¬ 
ternational  coverage,”  said  Casey.  “What 
we’re  now  making  available  to  Business 
Editors  is  a  specially  edited  service  of  all 
this  copy  that’s  tight  on  wordage.” 

Casey  said  many  of  the  specialist  edi¬ 
tors  and  reporters  engaged  full-time  on 
covering  financial  and  commodity  news 
also  had  general  newspaper  experience. 

“They  know  how  to  cut  copy  for  the 
market  specialist  and  when  to  add  more 
background  for  the  newspaper  reader,”  he 
.said. 


Karl  A.  Bickel,  90, 
dies;  UP  president 

Karl  A.  Bickel,  90,  president  of  United 
Press  for  12  years,  died  (December  11)  at 
Sarasota  Memorial  Hospital  in  Florida 
after  a  long  illness. 

When  Bickel  resigned  the  UP  presiden¬ 
cy  in  1935,  he  said  it  was  a  young  man’s 
business.  He  was  53  and  was  in  poor 
health. 

He  became  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Scrijips-Howard  Radio,  Inc.,  and  went  to 
live  in  Sarasota.  His  wife,  Madira  Davis 
Bickel,  died  in  1964. 

Bickel  was  born  in  Genesco,  Ill.,  on  Jan¬ 
uary  28,  1882.  VV’hile  still  in  high  school 
he  worked  on  the  two-page  Genesco  Daily 
Arena.  He  attended  Stanford  University 
and  in  1906-07  he  was  on  the  staffs  of  the 
San  Francisco  Neivs  and  the  Examiner. 

Bickel  joined  United  Press  in  San 
Francisco  in  1907 — the  year  it  was  found¬ 
ed — and  became  its  first  manager  in  Port¬ 
land,  Ore.  He  left  UP  for  five  years  to 
sei've  as  editor  of  the  Grand  Junction 
(Colo.)  Daily  News,  then  rejo.ned  the  UP 
in  New  York  in  1913  as  a  salesman — the 
organization’s  first  business  representa¬ 
tive.  He  was  business  manager  from  1916 
to  1922  and  was  general  news  manager 
for  a  year  preceding  his  election  to  the 
presidency  in  1923. 

He  guided  the  UP  into  the  morning 
newspaper  field,  feature  syndication,  and 
news  for  radio. 


Bickel  was  the  first  of  the  four  B’s  in 
the  UP  and  UPI  presidency.  His  suc¬ 
cessors  have  included  Hugh  Baillie,  Frank 
Bartholomew  and  Roderick  Beaton. 
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LI'L  NO-NO 

is  a  YES,  YES! 


I  George  Fett’s  LI'L  NO-NO  is 
man’s  best  friend  and  his  own 
worst  enemy.  The  lovable  little 
I  rascal  proves  it  daily  as  he 
scampers  into  mischief  and 
I  incurs  the  wrath  of  his  terrible- 

I  tempered  Uncle  Charley. 

I  A  sample  week  will  show  you  that 
LI’L  NO-NO  is  a  you'll- love-it 
kind  of  comic  strip. 

(Available  in  4-column  size) 

Please  write  to 


UNITED  FEATURE  SYNDICATE 

220  East  42nd  Street  •  New  York.  N.Y.  10017 
(212)  682-3020 
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Promotion _  By  George  Wilt 

MEAMNGFI  L  GOMML.MTY  FOCUS 


tions,  on  its  ability  to  j)lay  a  profitable 
role  in  inarketinf?  in  Germany. 

l>er  Spiegel  is  rejiresented  in  the  U.S. 
by  INTA  Advertisinjr,  Inc.,  1560  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York,  N.Y. 


What  stated  out  as  a  meaningful  i)ublic 
service  i)rogram  created  as  part  of  the 
looth  Ajiniversary  observance  for  the 
Port  Huron  (Mich.)  Times  Herald,  turned 
into  considerably  more  than  that. 

The  jn-ogram,  “FOCUS:  for  our  com¬ 
munity — unity  and,  solutions,”  also  pro¬ 
vided  interesting  reading,  providing  the 
Gannett  daily  with  more  than  six  and  a 
half  pages  of  news  and  editorial  copy  in  a 
four  day  period. 

The  Times  Herald  feels  that  this  was 
“a  mo.st  successful  and  worthwhile  rededi¬ 
cation  of  interest  and  service  to  its  circu¬ 
lation,”  according  to  Jim  Lardner,  director 
of  i)ublic  service. 

The  general  public  was  invited  to  at¬ 
tend  and  i)articipate  in  sessions  held  over 
a  two-day  i)eriod  in  the  libraiy  building  of 
St.  Clair  County  Communit.v  College. 

Ten  of  the  fifteen  hour-and-a-half  sym- 
])osia  weie  held  on  the  first  day,  with  five 
more  sessions  and  a  recap  summary  meet¬ 
ing  on  the  .second  day.  The  meetings  in¬ 
volved  particii)ation  of  67  moderators  and 
l)aneli.';ts  who  compiled  over  25  hours  of 
tai)e-recorded  discussion. 

WILL  A 

/  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  \ 

*  E&P  HELP  ME  GET  /  . , 

\A  BETTER  J0B?y  /  THAT'S  \ 
;  CLASSIFIED  . 
*  ■  ■  \INF0RMATI0N} 


ORDER  YOI^  OWN  SUBSCRIPTION 
TODAY.  JUST  MAIL  THIS  COUPON. 

\  Editor  &  Publisher 

J  850  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022 

I  Gentlemen:  Please  start  my  subscription  now, 
I  addressed  to: 

I  Name  .  . . 

I  Address  . 

*  City  . 

•  State  .  Zip  . 

I  Company . 

I  Nature  of  Business.... . 

I  □  IVIy  remittance  is  enclosed. 

I  $10  a  year,  U.  S.  and  Canada;  all  other 
I  countries  $25  a  year. 


A  Times-Herald  reiwrter  was  assigned 
to  each  room  during  the  seminars. 

On  the  ojtening  day,  panels  aired  dis¬ 
cussions  by  experts  on  drug  and  mental 
health  problems,  unemployment,  regional¬ 
ism  and  sujter  government,  area  transpor¬ 
tation  facilities,  environment,  law  enforce¬ 
ment,  education,  tourism  and  recreation. 

Follow-up  sessions  the  second  day  were 
concerned  with  housing  and  commerical 
develojiment,  voluntary  and  social  ser¬ 
vices,  land  use  and  jilanning,  citizen  parti¬ 
cipation  in  government,  and  water  and 
sewers. 

Photographic  coverage  sui)i)lemented 
rei)orting  of  the  series,  with  full  color  art 
used  on  page  one  of  Sunday’s  editions. 

♦  *  ♦ 

PRESS  DAY — 13  staffers  from  the 
news,  sjwrts,  Sunday,  editorial,  jihotogra- 
phy  and  advertising  dejiartments  of  the 
Lonisrille  (Ky.)  Courier-Journal  and 
Louisville  Times,  particijiated  with  some 
200  high  school  newspajier  staffers  from 
the  greater  Louisville  area  in  the  11th 
annual  Scholastic  Press  Day.  The  pro¬ 
gram  was  designed  by  tbe  Louisville 
newsjiapers’  jiublic  service  department  to 
whet  the  .journalistic  appetites  of  high 
school  newspajier  staffers,  and  to  jirovide 
them  with  some  solid,  professional 
guidance  in  basic  areas  of  .journalism. 

Seminars  were  offered  in  advertising 
sales  and  layout,  jihotograjihy  and  jihoto 
editing,  news  layout  and  editing,  critical 
review,  editorial,  features,  news  and 
sjiorts  writing.  Each  high  school  in  the 
greater  Louisville  area  was  invited  to  send 
a  maximum  of  ten  of  its  staff,  one  or  two 
per  seminar. 

*  4:  * 

THANKSGIVING  EDITION  —  A 
Thanksgiving  Day  edition  of  the  Roches¬ 
ter  (N.Y.)  Democrat  &  Chronicle  re¬ 
ceived  the  benefit  of  an  extensive  jiromo- 
tion  program  directed  to  area  retailers. 
The  theme,  “Twas  the  month  before 
Christmas”  was  used  in  full  page  in- 
pajier  advertising,  and.  a  jumbo  full  color 
mailer,  the  size  of  a  double  truck.  Cojiy 
jiointed  out  that  Christmas  shojijiing  sea¬ 
son  accounts  for  60  jiercent  of  annual  toy 
sales,  25  percent  of  jewelry  sales,  20  jier- 
cent  of  fashion  sales.  Sales  messages  cov¬ 
ered  most  major  advertising  classifica¬ 
tions,  and  a  chart  outlined  sectiohs  in  edi¬ 
tion,  listed  editorial  content,  color  availa¬ 
bilities  and  deadline.s. 

Portions  of  the  large  mailer  were  util¬ 
ized  in  teasers  that  jireceded  the  major 
mailing  of  the  promotion. 

*  it<  * 

DER  SPIEGEL — Advertisers  and  agen¬ 
cy  men  who  attended  a  recent  New  York 
jiresentation  for  Der  Spie</el  German 
newsweekly,  received  a  copy  of  a  hard¬ 
cover  promotion  booklet  on  the  publica¬ 
tion.  Featuring  a  cover  design  of  two 
silvers  in  blind  embossing,  the  booklet 
shows  both  interiors  and  exterior  color 
photos  of  the  Sjiiegel’s  building,  features 
on  editorial  content  and  advertising  accep¬ 
tance,  and  comments  by  leading  jiublica- 


ALMANAC- — The  Lorain  (Ohio)  Jour¬ 
nal  has  released  its  1973  Ohio  Almanac. 
The  book  of  moi-e  than  500  jiages  covers  a 
wide  variety  of  data  on  Ohio,  and  includes 
information  right  up  to  and  including  the 
1972  elections.  Cojiies  at  $1.95  may  be 
ordered  from  the  Lorain  Journal. 

*  Hi  * 

BUSINESS — The  Cincinnati  Enquirer 
used  the  catchline  “Your  day  to  do  busi¬ 
ness  with  business”  in  its  jiromotion  bro¬ 
chure  telling  advertiseis  about  the 
Enquirei’s  Business  Review  &  Forecast 
’73,  scheduled  for  jiublication  January  9, 
1!)73.  In  addition  to  a  rundown  on  editori¬ 
al  content,  the  bi’ochure  featured  thumb¬ 
nail  jibotos  of  ten  specialists  contributing 
to  the  edition. 

*  *  * 

UPTOWNS— The  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  has  relea.sed  “Ujitowns,  USA,”  a 
reprint  booklet  including  a  series  of  arti¬ 
cles  on  how  major  American  cities  are 
solving  their  downtown  problems.  The 
series,  which  ajijieared  in  the  Plain  Deal¬ 
er,  is  by  John  E.  Bryan,  financial  and 
business  specialist. 

• 

Newspaper  promotion 
filmstrip  available 

“Outstanding  Newspajier  Promotion”,  a 
filmstriji  featuring  Award-Winning  Pro¬ 
motion  Ideas  from  the  Editor  &  Pi'B- 
i.isHKK  jiromotion  comjietition  last  May,  is 
now  available  from  the  International 
Newspajier  Promotion  Association 
(INPA). 

The  filmstrip  includes  139  slides 
showing  comjilete  ads  and  cojiy  from  the 
winning  jiromotion  entries. 

The  ideas,  .selected  from  newsjiajiers  of 
all  sizes  across  the  nation  and  in  Canada, 
are  introduced  by  tbe  “Promo  Bird”,  a 
creation  of  Frank  Wolcansek,  one  of  the 
creatois  of  the  Academy  Award  winning 
“Crunch  Bird”  cartoon. 

The  filmstrip  comes  jiackaged  in  a  sjie- 
cial  kit  bix,  which  includes  the  filmstrip 
and  an  illustrated  guide  book  and  scrijit. 
It  can  be  ordered  by  INP.4  members  for 
$25.  The  non-members’  jirice  is  $50.  Or¬ 
ders  may  be  sent  to:  INP.\  FILMSTRIP, 
Dulles  International  Airport,  P.O.  Box 
17422,  Washington,  D.C.  20041. 

• 

Buying  tv  stations 

Forum  Publi.shing  Comjiany  of  Fargo, 
North  Dakota,  is  purchasing  two  televi¬ 
sion  stations  in  South  Dakota — KSOO  at 
Sioux  Falls  and  KCOO  at  .4verdeen — for 
$2,225,000.  A  new  comjiany.  Forum  Com¬ 
munications  Inc.,  is  a  wholly-owned  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  the  Forum  Publishing  Company 
which  already  owns  a  radio  and  a  televi¬ 
sion  station  in  Fargo  and  a  television 
station  at  Devils  Lake,  N.D.  William  C. 
Marcil  is  president  of  the  Forum  compa¬ 
ny. 
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Classified  Advertising 


BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


FEATURES  AVAiLABLE 


COMIC  sritips 


SAMMY  LUMP  has  escai)ed  the  rat 
race  and  enjoys  the  simple  l>ackwoo<1s 
life.  Successful  weekly  strip  now 
daily.  Complete  package:  Unicorn  Kn- 
torprises,  Box  30246,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
1.5230. 


HUMOR 


"GEE  WHIZ,  BOSS”— Weekly  humor 
feature  by  Eleanor  Harris,  nation’s 
funniest  gal.  Hilarious  account  of 
swinging  secretary  who  sees  all  bosses 
as  husband  material  and  all  husbands 
as  immaterial.  Now  in  21  newspapers 
Samples:  Eleanor  Harris,  c/o  Miami 
Review,  P.O.  Box  689,  Miami,  Fla.— 
33101. 


WE  CAN  SUPPLY  YOU  with  a  week 
ly  TV  Program  Log  complete  witli 
network  storylines  and  movie  high¬ 
lights.  Only  stations  viewed  in  youi 
area  are  included.  Material  is  sent  te 
you  already  typeset  in  camera-ready 
veloxes.  set  12  pica  measure  and  ar¬ 
rives  in  your  plant  at  your  specified 
deadline.  Our  10  years  experience  pro¬ 
ducing  comidete  anil  accurate  TV  Logs 
speaks  for  itself.  Samples  and  rates. 
Box  940,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


IF  YOU  NEED  A  QUALITY  TV  maga- 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ISEW'SPAPER  BROKERS 


SYD  S.  GOUXiD  ASSOCIATES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 
SALES,  SERVICES.  MANAGEMENT 
134  S.  Panama  St.,  P.O.  Box  7267 
Montgomery,  Ala.  (205)  262-2411 


IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  ’This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48S5S. 


Negotiations  for  sales,  purchasing,  ap¬ 
praising  of  newspapers  our  business. 
CLARENCE  W.  TABB  &  ASSO., 
6614  Rutgers  Street 
Houston,  Texas  77003 
Ph  (713)  664-9414 


The  DIAL  Agency,  1503  Nazareth, 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.  49001.  Ph :  349-7422. 
"America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker.” 


zine  supplement  let  us  show  you  ours. 
We  oiler  a  bound  7'/0  by  10%  quality 
TV  mag.azine  customized  for  your 
newspaper.  We  take  care  of  ajl  the 
10  ORIGINAL  and  authoritative  Carib-  editorial  fe.atures,  TV  listings,  printing 
bean  articles  and  short  story  for  this  and  guarantee  a  profit  liefore  publica- 
season’s  travel  pages.  Pi.x  included,  tion.  For  further  details  write  Tel- 
Caribnews  Co.,  508  S.  Clayton,  Wyn-  Aire  Publications,  Inc.,  2112  McKinney 
newood,  Okla.  Av.,  Dallas,  Texas  76201. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
)aily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
in  Eastern  states 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 
National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20004 
(’202)  NAtional  8-1133 


ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO,  newspapers, 
magazines;  appraisals,  consulting. 
Krehbiel-Bolitho  Newspaper  Service, 
Box  133,  Emporia,  Kans.  (316)  342-5280. 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


AREA  3 — sparkling  weekly,  estab- 
lishetl  1888,  average  10  pages  standard, 
printed  offset,  includes  job  shop  and 
letterpress  web.  Real  estate  available. 
Gross  $57,000,  $2,200  paid.  Health 

forces  sale.  Box  931,  Editor  &  Pub- 
I  lisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Adtiress 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

GREETINGS  i 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 

Jo  ^hisufuLik 

I  wish  each 
and  all  of  you 
Happy  Holidays— 
and  a  fantastic  year 
for  1973. 

(Dm  fiaJwin 


MEMORABILIA  WANTED 


COLLECTOR  wishes  original  art  of 
Dick  Tracy,  Little  Nemo.  Yellow  Kid, 

Thomas  Nast,  A.B.  Frost,  Flash  Gor-  . 
don.  Rose  O’Neill,  etc.  Will  buy  or  JOSETPH  A.  SNYDER,  BkOKER 
swap  others.  A,  Paskow,  1662  Cropsey  }  Western,  Mid-Western  Newspapers 
Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  11214.  i  2234  E.  Romneya,  Anaheim,  Cal.  92806 
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PRINTING  BUSINESS  APPRAISALS 
Licensed  broker,  40  years  printing  and 
publishing  experience.  Appraisals  ac¬ 
cepted  by  banks,  attorneys  and  IRS 
for  sales,  financing,  estate  settlements. 
Edwin  O.  Meyer,  7200  Hermitage 
Road,  Richmond,  Va.  23228. 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX, 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  M.  R. 
Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67654. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


MEL  HODELL,  Broker 
Sales-Appraisals- Consultation 
1388  N.  Euclid,  Upland,  Calif.  91786 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 
Conducts  professional,  confidential  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country.  Before  you  con¬ 
sider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  propeity, 
you  should  call  (813)  446-0871  day¬ 
time;  (813)  733-8053  nights;  or  write 
Box  3364  Clearwater  Beach.  Florida 
33516.  No  obligation,  of  course. 


State 

Zip  Code 

Authorized  by 

Classification 

□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily 


To  Run: 


Weeks 


Till  Forbidden  m 


Please  indicate  exact  classification  in  which  ad  is  to  appear.  | 

Mail  to:  editor  &  publisher  .  SSO  Third  Ave.  .  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022  I 


I 


L 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NEff^P^PERS^FoiTs^^LE 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

newspaperTfor^ale 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 


SOUTHERN  UTAH  WEEKLY.  30M 
with  $8,500.00  down  and  Rood  terms. 
Bill  Kinf;  Associates.  2025  Foothills 
Road.  Golden.  Colo.  (303)  279-6345. 


.SUBURBAN  WEEKLY  newspaper.  70.- 
000  circulation.  Part  paid.  Northwest 
New  Jersey.  Complete  offset  plant.  Box 
1880.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WEEKLY  SHOPPER  grossing  $1  SOM- 
potential  to  $200M-i-.  Mountain  States 
area.  Zone  8.  Reply  Box  1787.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED 


Advertising  Rates 

••POSITIONS  WANTED^^ 
(Payable  with  order  I 

A-weeks . $1.10  per  line,  per  issue 

3-weeks . $1.20  per  line,  per  issue 

2-weeks . $1.30  per  line,  per  issue 

1-week  . $1.40  per  line. 

Count  5  average  words  per  line 
or  38  characters  andjor  spaces 
3  lines  tninimum  (no  abbreviations) 
Add  50c  per  insertion  for  box  service  and 
count  as  an  additional  line  in  your  copy. 
Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra 


Do  not  send  irreplaceable  clippings, 
etc.  in  response  to  ‘help  wanted' 
advertisements  until  direct  request  is 
made  for  them.  E&P  cannot  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  their  return. 


•‘ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 
(Remittance  should  accompany  clas¬ 
sified  copy  when  submitted  unless 
credit  has  been  established.) 

4-weeks . $1.60  per  line,  per  issue 

3-weeks . $1.70  per  line,  per  issue 

2-weeks . $1.80  per  line,  per  issue 

1-week  . $1.90  per  line. 

Count  5  average  words  per  line 
or  38  characters  and/or  spaces 
3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  per  insertion  for  box  service  and 
count  as  an  additional  line  in  your  copy. 
Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 

PLEASE  INDICATE  EXACT  CLASSI¬ 
FICATION  IN  WHICH  AD  IS  TO 
APPEAR. 

DISPLAY— CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts 
or  other  decorations,  changes  your  classi¬ 
fied  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display- 
classified  is  $3.45  per  agate  line — $48.30 
per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIhfE 
Tuesday,  4:30  PM  New  York  Time 
Box  numbers,  which  are  mailed  each  day 
as  they  are  received,  are  valid  for  1-year. 


Editor  &  Publisher 


850  Third  Ave.,  N.Y..  N.Y.  10022 
(212)  752-7050 
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WASHINGTON  OFTSET  WEEKLY.  | 
Puget  Sound  Region.  Great  |)otentinl 
for  exiierienced  newspaperman.  $95,-  | 
000  gross.  Rapidly  expanding  eeonomy.  j 
Pricevl  right  for  quick  sale.  $12,500 
down.  Box  1829,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


3  VERTICAL  CAMERAS.  Roliertson 
Metorite  12x18.  $7.50.  Goodkin  20x24. 
$1,000.  Kenro  20x21.  $1,000.  (803) 

583-5791. 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
yitESSES^&^MACHINE^ 


WF'JTERN  SLOPE  CtVLORADO  offset 
weekly.  Uses  central  i)lant.  $11,000 
terms,  $2,000  down.  Box  1729,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


C.ALIIX)RNIA  exclusive  weekly  In 
small  mountain  county  seat.  Ideal  for 
couple.  Establisheil  in  1853,  goovl  in¬ 
come  now,  greater  potential.  Whole 
business  for  $25,000,  Terms.  Golden 
Empire  Realty,  125  Mill  St.,  Grass 
Valley,  Calif.  95945. 


MOUNTAIN  STATE  daily,  new  2-unit 
offset  press,  photocomposing  machine, 
growing  area,  scenic  sportsman's  par¬ 
adise.  $90,000  down,  financial  refer¬ 
ences.  J.  A.  Snyder,  Newspaper 
Broker,  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr..  Ana¬ 
heim,  Calif.  92806. 


COMPOSING  ROOM 


FOUR  UNIT  GOSS  UNITUBULAR. 
Ser  ai  726.  in  fine  condition,  with  com¬ 
plete  STEREOTYPE  equipment.  $5,000. 
tontact  A.  J.  Hruby.  Duncan  Banner, 
Box  1268.  Duncan,  Okla.  73533.  (405) 
255-9372. 


AVAILABLE 

Newspapers,  radio.  TV,  CATV,  banks, 
saving  &  loans.  Write  fully: 

J.  N.  WELLS  &  COMPANY 
P.  O.  Box  54  Wheaton,  Ill.  60187 


ZONE  4:  Weekly  duo.  $700M  plus 
gross,  county  legal  since  1800's,  latest 
offset,  hiincome,  hi-growth  locale, 
could  go  daily,  financial  references. 
Box  1577,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


PRINTING  PLANT 


COMPLETE  PROOFING  SYSTEM 
Itek  Pbitemaster  20x24  serial  number 
436  and  A.  B.  Dick  press  mtalel  385 
serial  number  26006.  Best  Offer.  Ciill 
Bill  Kelly  (201  »  487-8000. 


JUSTOWRITER  Recorder  and  Repro¬ 
ducer.  8  pt  Newstext.  Priced  to  Sell. 
Excellent  condition.  Herald  Publishing 
Co..  122  E.  Byrd,  Universal  City.  Tx. 
78148.  (512)  658-7424. 


USED  COMPUGRAPHIC  Justape  Sr. 
and  CG  4962  photosetting  unit,  new  in 
1969  and  in  operation  daily.  Will  sell 
as  package  at  V>  price.  Times-Union, 
Warsiiw.  Ind.  46,580.  (219)  267-3111. 


GOSS  UNIVERSAL  40-page  letter 
press  No.  107,  Single  width,  semi- 
cylindrical.  Five  units  with  two  color 
decks,  and  all  accessory  equipment, 
including  Wood  heavy  duty  Pony  Auto¬ 
plate.  Included  are  end-of-press  roll 
racks,  two  General  Electric  Control 
Panels,  220  volt,  60  cycle  and  two  50 
horsepower  double  integral  motors.  En¬ 
tire  package  will  be  available  April  1, 
1973.  Any  reasonable  offer  acce|)ted. 
Contact  TEMPLE  (Texas)  TELE¬ 
GRAM,  Post  Office  Box  868,  Zip  76501. 
Telephone  (817)  778-4444,  C.  A. 

Schulz,  General  Manager. 


FOR  SALE — 2  Automix  Autocount  jus¬ 
tifying  keylKtards  for  the  Wide  Range 
Sui>er  Quick.  Complete  with  visual  dis¬ 
play,  width  cards  and  required  switches 
for  measure,  leading,  indents,  etc. 

Composition  Systems,  Inc. 

325  Central  Avenue 
White  Plains,  New  York  10606 
(914)  761-7800 


HAVE  AVAILABLE  Goss  Sub¬ 
urban  units,  late  style. 

10  UNIT  V-22  COTTRELL,  2 
folders,  motor  drive,  excellent  con¬ 
dition.  Still  in  provluction,  replac¬ 
ing  with  Urbanite.  3  years  old. 


3  UNIT  V-15  COTTRELL,  1966. 
with  folder. 


WANTED 

Is  your  plant  in  financial  trouble?  We  | 
need  a  web  offset  plant  in  Zone  5  with  j 
all  related  machines.  We  will  buy  out-  | 
right,  go  into  partnership  or  make  any  j 
other  arrangements.  Call  Mr.  Radcliff,  ^ 
(516)  681-4038  or  write  550  Old  Coun-  ' 
try  Road,  Hicksville.  N.Y.  11801,  I 
suite  315. 


I  PHOTON  713-10.  2  Photon  200  B. 
Compiigraphic  Sc  Justa)>e.  2  Fi'den 
LCC-VF.  All  in  excellent  condition. 
Re:idy  to  demonstrate.  Sacrifice  for 
quick  sale.  Phone  (414)  231-3800  Mon¬ 
day  through  Friday  9  AM-.5  PM. 


FAIRCHILD  COIXVR  KING,  new 
1969.  4  units  with  imprinter,  heavy 
duty  jaw  folder.  Like-new. 


URBANITE  QUARTER  FOLDER 
— Will  guarantee,  like  new.  Al.so 
COLE  Mtxlel  106  quarter  double 
parallel  folder  with  cross  per¬ 
forator.  new  in  1966. 


YOUNG  JOURNALIST  desires  in¬ 
terest  in  goovl  weekly  in  area  5  or  6. 
University  of  Missouri  evlucated.  Both 
news  and  advertising  exjverienre.  Pres- 
«ntly  small  daily  news  editor.  Box  1875, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


JUSTOWRITERS,  rebuilt  by  Friden  ' 
trained  personnel.  Large  selection  of 
type  styles.  Flexowriters — Input  units 
for  computers.  FHN  Busine.ss  Products, 
15o0  Kings  Highway.  Cherry  Hill.  N.J. 
-  080.34  (AC  609)  428-3223 


IPEC, 


inc. 

401  N.  Leavitt  Street, 
Chicago,  Illinois  60612 
Phone:  (312)  738-1200 


ALL  MODELS 


l.itK)types — I  ntertypes —  Ludlows 
PRINTCRAEr  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street.  N.Y..  N.Y.  10007 


EARLY-BIRD  registrants:  1973  Mid- 
Atlantic  Newspaper  Mechanical  Con¬ 
ference.  March  8-10,  Hilton,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.  Save  $.  Details:  PNPA,  2717 
N.  Front  St..  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17110. 
(717)  234-4067. 


JUSTOWRITERS — Large  selection  of 
excellent  trade-ins,  for  rent-lease,  or 
for  sale  easy  terms.  NAP.SCO,  Berlin, 
Wise.,  and  18  W  22  N.Y.C.  10010 


WE  HAVE  QUALIFIED  BUYERS  for 
dailies  and  large  weeklies.  Information 
strictly  confidential. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS.  INC. 

P.O.  Box  490,  Gadsden,  Ala. — 35902 
Ph:  (205)  546-3356 


ALL  PRICED  TO  SELL  Immerliately— 
Econolith  Plate  Maker,  standard;  Tele¬ 
type  setter  ATF  8  and  10  i)t.  :  Proof 
Dryer,  standard  size;  Schaffer  large 
waxer  pw  752  model;  Arkay  F  186 
Print  I'ryer;  Mwlel  720  Headliner. 
Write  P.O.  Box  423.  West  Haven. 
Conn.  06516,  or  phone  (203)  933-1000. 


“LIKE  NEW"  CAN  BE  CONVERTED 
TO  LETTER-FLEX.  20-page  GOSS 
unit  tubular  22% "  cut  off  with  CLINE 
CONTROLS.  SOhp  and  5hp  motors. 
Complete  with  curved  plate  caster  and 
furnace.  Flat  caster  and  furnace. 
Curve<l  router.  Curved  shaver.  GOSS 
MAT  former.  1800  gallon  ink  storage 
tank  with  pump  and  piping  to  each 
fountain.  Can  la?  seen  in  opeiation. 
Reason  for  sale,  converted  to  offset. 
E'er  information  call  (312)  671-2633, 
ask  for  Ed. 


WE  HAVE  SOLID  BUYERS  FOR 
TOP  DAILIES  AND  WEEKLIES 
Newspaper  Service  Company,  Inc. 
P.O.  Dr.  12428,  Panama  City.  Fla. 


ENGRAVING 


PERIODICAL  SUBSCRIPTIONS 


NEW  OR  REBUILT  cameras.  Master 
Etchers,  film  processors.  Complete  re¬ 
built  engraving  departments.  Call  or 
write  Teaneck  Chemical  Co.,  Carl- 
stadt,  N.J.  07072.  (201)  438-2500. 


FREELANCER'S  NEWSLETTER:  the 
semimonthly  forum  where  publishers 
announce  their  nee<ls  for  freelance 
hel)!  on  erlitorial/graphics  projects.  An 
Invaluable  tool  for  writers,  artists, 
editors,  photographers,  indexers  and  all 
who  freelance  in  publishing.  $16.00 
)fe.arly.  New  .Subscription  De|)artment, 
2.50  W.  57th  St.,  New  York.  N.Y. 
10019. 


33  UNIT  80"  ROTOGRAVURE 
GOSS  SPEEDRY 
3  Complete  press  tab  folders 
cut-off  21  >4" 
with  3  reel  fly  paster 
Presses  may  be  seen  in  operation, 
removal  scheduled  for  Jan.,  Feb., 
"lis  ".  Outstanding  opportunity  to  e<iuip 
an  entire  plant.  Full  particulars  and 
demonstration  available. 

Call,  write  or  wire 
FRANK  DOANE 
AVERY  MACEY  INT.  CORP. 

420  Lexington  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017 
(212)  532-7671 


MATERIAL  FOR  SALE 


SAVE  MONEY  on  Headliner  paper  and 
litho  films.  Order  from  Natl.  Publish¬ 
ers’  Supply  (NAPSCO).  Berlin,  Wise., 
and  18  W.  22  St.,  N.Y..  N.Y.  10010. 


REAL  ESTATE 


MISCELLANEOUS 


NEWSPAPER  WEB  OFFSET  presses, 
new  and  use<l;  rebuilt  and  guaranteed; 
installation  and  service.  New:  Econ- 
O-Web  perfecting  presses,  full  litho 
color  decks  and  the  unique  4-color 
unit,  all  adaptable  to  any  22%"  cut¬ 
off  press.  Designed  and  manufactured 
by  Web  Press  Corp.,  200  S.W.  Michi¬ 
gan,  Seattle.  WA  98106.  Call  Tim  York 
(206)  762-6770. 


IDEAL  5-ACRE  RANCH— Lake  Con¬ 
chas.  New  Mexico.  $2,975.  No  Down. 
No  Interest.  $25/ mo.  Vacation  Para¬ 
dise.  Money  Maker.  Free  Brochure. 
Ranchos:  Box  2003FZ,  Alameda,  Calif. 
1)4501. 


CONVERTING  TO  OFFSET! 
MAKE  AN  OFFTCR! 

2  Master  Sta-Hi’s,  1  Nolan  Pig  Caster. 
1  .32.5A  Vandercook  full  iiage  press, 

galley  cabinets,  ad  makeup  banks.  Call 
Mrs.  Melton  (201)  696-4222. 


STEREOTYPE 


WRITERS'  NEEDS 


PERFORATOR  TAPE 


WRITERS:  Keep  track  of  your  manu 
scripts.  The  perfect,  foolproof  system 
8',;,  by  11  record  liook,  100  pages 
$3.95  postpaid.  Qrder  from:  Chamlier 
lain  Books,  Lynnville,  Indiana  47619 


NOW  STATIC-FREE  i>erf  tapes  at  our 
same  prices — lowest  in  U.S.A.  All 
colors.  Top  quality. 

Call  or  Tvrite: 

PORTAGE  (216)  929-4455 
Box  5500,  Akron.  Ohio — 44313 


I  1  SEVEN  TON  KEMP  METAL  POT 
with  hydraulic  pump  (complete  with 
two  Spencer  Turbines).  2  Wood  Pony 
Autoplates  (complete  with  two  vacuum 
1  pumps)  for  22% "  cutoff  press.  1  flat 
:  scorcher.  2  Sta-Hi  Master  Vacuum 
Dry  Mat  Formers.  1  Sta-Hi  Master 
Router.  All  equipment  in  good  condi- 
I  tion  and  there  is  griod  suiiply  of  spare 
I  iiarts.  Efiuipment  available  now  as  is, 
1  where  is.  Contact  Tim  Jones.  Johnson 
City  Press-Chronicle,  P.O.  Box  240, 
1  Johnson  City,  Tenn.  (615)  928-2141. 
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MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 


HELP  WANTED 
^iDMINisTRAnVE 


HELP  WANTED 
^CmCULATI^ 


HELP  WANTED 
^ISPLAY^ADVERrisiI^ 


GOOD  CONDITION  Sheridan  24-P  | 
(D/S)  Inserter.  Need  Jan.  ’73.  Con¬ 
tact  D.  Garyantes  or  J.  Markey  at 
(202)  554-7525.  i 

NEED  several  Linotypes  (plain,  tape.  ! 
with/ without  quadders);  parts,  mats;  j 
paper  knife,  small  press.  Description  | 
to  Hugh  K.  Hembree,  142  Godfrey  Dr., 
Mableton,  Ga.  30059.  j 


WANTED:  Scott  portable  ink  foun¬ 
tains.  2  paftes  wide.  Cutler  Hammer  I 
90  degree  stack  transfer  switch.  Call  ; 
W.  James  Reed.  (701)  235-7311.  j 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 
^iDVEKTtSmGTmsf^^ 


DISPATCH  PROBLEMS?  HANsystem 
has  been  solving  them  for  years.  3444 
Country  Club  Dr.,  Medina,  OH  44266. 


PRESS  ENGINEERS  \ 

INSTALLATIONS  &  MOVING  ! 

Special  equipment,  designed  or  built. 
Equipment  available  for  sale. 

Paul  F.  Bird 
P.O.  Box  1027 
Sanford,  Fla.  32771 
(305)  668-5034 

Newspaper  Press  Installations  ' 

MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON.  INC.  ! 

1  Sherman  Avenue  ' 

Jersey  City.  N.J.— 07307 

(AC  201)  659-6888  * 


PRESS  TIME  AVAILABLE 


NEW  OFFSET  PRESS  in  central  New 
York  capable  of  printing  up  to  40 
standard  or  80  tabloid  pages.  Easy 
transportation  arrangements.  Write 
Box  1847,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRIME  TIME 
AVAILABLE  NOW 

Six  unit  Urbanite  (96-tab,  48  standard  : 
pages)  in  new  plant  just  off  Jersey 
Turnpike  Exit  9.  Call  Bill  Canino,  ; 
Sentinel  Newspapers,  (201)  254-7000. 

PRESS-TIME  AVAILABLE  —  Offset  , 
Press  capable  of  printing  24  standard  ; 
or  48  tabloid  pages.  Contact  Bob 
Schultz  (201)  647-1180.  Recorder  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  Stirling,  N.  J.  07980. 


DIRECTOR  OF  MARKETING  wanted 
for  major  metro  daily  in  warm,  sunny 
climate.  Seventy-five  thousand  dollar 
income  and  total  responsibility  for 
circulation,  promotion,  and  advertis-  j 
ing.  Person  selected  will  be  groomed  I 
for  General  Manager  position  in  two  or  I 
three  years.  Send  resume  to  Dr.  White, 
Management  Consultant,  Box  1866, 
Editor  &  Publisher.  Your  identity  will 
be  protected. 

GENERAL  MANAGER,  good  offset 
weekly,  strong  on  advertising,  PR, 
understand  or  learn  pricing  job  print¬ 
ing,  know  news.  Excellent  community. 
Resume,  Box  1838,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


MARKETING  MANAGER 
Young  Washington.  D.C.-based  publish¬ 
ing  firm  wants  talented  marketing 
manager.  Must  be  creative,  have  imag¬ 
inative  marketing  and  promoting  abil¬ 
ity.  Applicant  snould  have  both  ed  - 
torial  and  business  talents.  Excellent 
opportunity  for  aggressive,  hard-work¬ 
ing.  results-oriented  person  who  wants 
to  help  build  a  major  publishing  enter¬ 
prise.  Box  1863,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


RARE  OPPORTUNITY  for  shirt-sleeve  ' 
administrator  to  sell  and  market  free 
<listribution  advertising  paper.  Hand¬ 
some  salary  plus  unlimite<l  profit 
share.  Complete  production  facilities, 
including  web  offset  press  on  prem¬ 
ises.  Reply  only  if  you  can  demon¬ 
strate  above  average  sales  ability  and 
superior  organizational  skills.  ^x 
1841,  Eklitor  &  Publisher.  I 

GENERAL  MANAGER  —  Excellent  j 
growth  opportunity  for  aggressive  j 
proven  leader  to  direct  expanding  Zone 
5  weekly  operation  already  near  $1 
million  sales  level.  Resume  to  Box 
1742,  Eklitor  &  Publisher.  | 


CIRCULATION 


HERE'S  YOUR  CHANCE  to  join  a  ' 
young  aggressive  management  team  in 
Illinois.  We're  an  AM-PM-S  in  a  grow¬ 
ing  market,  looking  for  a  person  with  ; 
independent  dealer  and  district  man.  ' 
ager  experience,  who’s  at  home  in  city  ; 
or  suburban  areas.  We  offer  a  clean, 
growing  city.  $12M  to  start,  and  a  j 
position  sharing  the  No.  2  spot.  Box 
1826,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  —  Midwest  j 
community  of  lO.UOO.  8,000  circulation.  | 
Salary  and  l)onus  for  growth.  Group 
ownership.  Ix>oking  for  |>erson  who  can 
grow  with  organization.  A.  V.  Lund, 
General  Manager.  Shaw  Newspapers, 
Dixon,  III.  61021. 


Help 

Wanted  •  •  • 


ACADEMIC 


PhD  (OR  NEAR)  in  Communication.  ; 
Journalism,  or  related  field  with  jour¬ 
nalism  emphasis;  professional  experi-  ; 
ence  desirable;  emphasis  on  research 
and  writing  in  urban  journalism.  Rob¬ 
ert  L.  Jones,  School  of  Journalism  and 
Mass  Communication,  University  of  i 
Minnesota.  Minneapolis,  Minn.  55455.  j 

EASTERN  JOURNALISM  SCHOOL 
has  openings  in  news  editorial,  adver¬ 
tising  and  research.  Advanced  degrees  ! 
plus  some  professional  experience  re-  , 
quired.  An  equal  opportunity  employer,  i 
Send  resume  and  other  evidence  of  > 
qualifications  to  Box  1869,  Editor  &  i 
Publisher. 

ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  OF  JOUR-  ; 
NALISM.  Open  Fall  1973.  At  least  5  j 
years  print  media/or  teaching  experi-  \ 
ence,  master’s  degree  or  higher.  Sal¬ 
ary,  minimum:  $10,500.  Send  resume 
to:  Alan  Miller,  Chairman.  Journalism 
Dept.,  University  of  Maine,  Orono, 
Maine  04473.  The  University  of  Maine 
is  an  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


WORKING  MANAGER 
After  a  brief  orientation  period  we’ll 
promote  you,  if  you  qualify,  to  a  title  I 
and  $0500  a  year  plus  fringes  and  the  | 
chance  to  build  goo<l  l)onuses  as  you  ■ 
build  circulation  on  a  small  but  ex-  . 
panding  ABC  i)aper  in  the  Jersey  I 
suburbs.  You  must  know  what  you’re  ; 
(lo'ng  in  sales,  in  leade»*ship,  in  man¬ 
agement,  in  systems.  Hard  work,  real  : 
challenge.  goo<l  future.  Box  1781,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher.  ; 


WANTED:  Non-bull  throwing  circula¬ 
tion  manager  or  managers  for  two 
different  properties.  You  can  have  your 
choice  if  you  have  what  it  takes.  Box 
1864,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COMPLETE  CHARGE  carrier  home 
delivery  department.  6-day  morning  in 
the  East.  Must  be  field  operator,  no 
chair  warmer.  Retirement  program 
allows  for  rapid  advancement.  Send 
complete  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  1855,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISTRICT  ADVISOR  opportunity  on 
one  of  Florida’s  fastest  growing  com¬ 
bination  newspapers.  Work  with  a  ca¬ 
pable,  friendly  staff  and  live  in  one 
of  the  cleanest  coastal  cities  anywhere. 
Excellent  starting  salary,  car  allow¬ 
ance  and  incentive  bonus.  Liberal  com¬ 
pany  benefits.  If  you  have  the  desire 
and  capability  to  do  an  outstanding 
job,  write  Box  1892,  Editor  &  Pul> 
lisher. 


EDITOR  8C  PUBLISHER  for  December  16,  1972 


EXPERIENCED  CIRCUX,ATION  Man¬ 
ager  for  progressive  daily  and  Sunday 
newspaper  in  100,000  circulation  class, 
located  in  Eastern  E'&P  Zone  Chart  5. 
Want  someone  with  organizational  and 
promotional  background.  Excellent  sal¬ 
ary  and  fringes.  Reply  to  Box  1843, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


AREA  MANAGER — 6-day  morning, 
city  territory  experience.  Take  charge 
person  for  new  expanded  area  in  vir¬ 
gin  territory.  Must  be  sales  minded. 
Send  complete  resume  of  your  actual 
record  of  what  you  have  done  and 
salary  requirements  to  Box  1853,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher, 


CROWDING  11.000  .  .  .  going  for 
12,000.  Daily  Advance,  Elizabeth  City, 
N.C,  ABC  up  11%  in  past  year.  Cir¬ 
culation  Manager  gets  full  depart¬ 
mental  authority  and  shares  in  over  all 
operational  responsibility.  Those  on 
way  up  contact  Bill  Sheldon.  General 
Manager. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


CLASSIFIED 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 
Classified  Display  Advertising  sales 
position  available  with  the  progressive 
and  successful  Las  Vegas  Review- 
Journal.  Requires  a  minimum  of  2 
years  successful  advertising  sales 
(classified  preferred)  experience.  Mod¬ 
ern  offset  operation,  new  plant,  part 
of  Donrey  Media  Group,  excellent 
compensation  and  benefit  package.  All 
replies  confidential.  Classifier!  Adver¬ 
tising  Manager,  Las  Vegas  Review- 
Journal,  P.O.  Box  70,  Las  Vegas, 
Nevada  89101. 


COMPOSING  ROOM 

COMPOSING  ROOM  working  fore¬ 
man  with  ability,  experience  and  de-  i 
sire  to  manage  hot  metal  shop  effi¬ 
ciently.  A  real  challenge,  hut  oppor¬ 
tunity  is  great  for  right  person.  Zone 
5.  Box  1669.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

ADVERTISING  PERSON— Retirement 
creates  opening  for  ad  director  on  5.- 
000  circulation  daily  in  definitely  grow¬ 
ing  area  of  Western  New  York.  Neerl 
person  with  ideas  and  desire  to  expand 
with  our  organization.  Fine  opportun¬ 
ity.  Write  full  resume  or  call  to  ar¬ 
range  interview.  Medina  (N.Y.)  Daily 
Journal-Register.  (716)  798-1400. 


MID-ATLANTIC  suburban  group  needs 
ad  salesman  with  management  poten¬ 
tial.  Start  at  $200  week.  Box  1839. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMEN.  retail 
and  classified,  for  daily  newspapers  in 
E&P  Zones  5,  7  and  8.  Send  complete 
typewritten  resume,  references  to  In¬ 
land  Daily  Press  Assn.,  100  West  Mon¬ 
roe,  Chicago,  III.  60603. 


,  DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

I  SPACE  SALES  REPRESENTATIVE 
If  you  have  newspaper  —  or  related 
j  communications  sales  experience  —  and 
—  you  want  to  grow  with  a  chain  of 
dynamic  weekly  newspapers  in  Chicago 
Suburbia  —  send  us  your  resume  in 
confidence.  Salary,  Commission  plus 
fringes.  Box  1887,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TIFTON,  GEORGIA  OFFERS:  A  lit¬ 
tle  more  than  the  average  opportunity 
I  for  a  good  retail  ad  man.  Salary,  bo- 
j  nus,  e.xpenses.  Go  ng  onset  soon  aftei 
'  the  1st  of  '73  with  10,000  circulation 
I  daily.  Must  he  able  to  create  selling 
[  layouts  and  deal  with  well  organized 
!  Retail  Merchants  Association.  We  like 
;  people  who  are  proud  to  be  newsp.apei 
j  men  (and  women).  Write  or  wire  Ad¬ 
vertising  Director.  The  Daily  Gazette. 
I  211  N.  Tift  Ave.,  Tifton,  Ga.  31794. 


GENERAL  ADVERTISING  Adminis¬ 
trative  Assistant  or  Assistant  Manager 
with  sales  and  leadership  abilities  to 
help  handle  operational  details  and 
work  closely  with  six  man  staff.  Per¬ 
son  needed  with  marketing  know  how 
and  analytical  skills.  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  in  great  growth  market  for 
right  person.  Salary  and  incentive — 
Area  3.  Repiies  confidential.  Write 
Box  1756,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  small 
Vermont  daily  and  controlled  weekly. 
Must  be  aggressive,  strong  on  layouts 
and  promotions.  Good  salary  -f.  Great 
area,  life  and  health  insurance,  paid 
vacation  make  this  an  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity. 

Send  resume  and  salary  to: 

Steven  C.  Lake 
Advertising  Director 
158  Bank  Street 
Burlington,  Vermont  05401 


SALESMAN/SALESMANAGER.  New 
Publishers’  rep  firm  with  three  trade 
magazines  for  the  U.S.  needs  self¬ 
starting,  creative  salesman  with  ability 
to  direct  own  and  others’  sales  efforts. 
Liberal  commission  arrangement: 
profit-sharing;  equity  position  if  de¬ 
sired.  Sell  yourself  in  letter  to  P.O. 
Box  T,  Rockville  Centre,  N.Y.  11571. 


MANAGEMENT  TRAINEE.  Young, 
bright,  business  oriented.  If  you  are 
well  e<lucated,  grounded  in  the  funda¬ 
mentals,  have  the  entrepreneural 
spirit,  attractive  personality  and  abil¬ 
ity  to  learn  quickly,  we  can  teach  you 
the  rest.  Unusual  opportunity  in  a 
highly  respected  and  successful  Mid. 
west  newspaper  as  direct  understudy 
to  our  Advertising  Director.  All  re¬ 
sponses  confidential.  Box  1844,  EMitor 
&  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPERMAN  OR  COUPLE  to 
manage  Florida  weekly  and  help  con¬ 
vert  to  cold  tyiie.  Send  history,  abili¬ 
ties  and  desii^  salary-bonus  to  Box 
1818,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN.  3-4  years 
experience  for  15,000  circulation  daily. 
Zone  2.  Must  be  strong  on  sales,  lay¬ 
out.  If  you’re  our  person,  you’ll  be 
retail  advertising  manager  within  6 
months.  Box  1876,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER,  Midwest 
community.  Group  ownership.  Looking 
for  people  who  can  grow  with  the  or¬ 
ganization.  Circulation  in  8.000  to  10,- 
000  group.  Write  A.  V.  Lund.  General 
Manager,  Shaw  Newspapers,  Dixon. 
Ill.  61021. 


ADVER'nSING  MANAGER 
To  head  up  five  man  staff  on  three-day 
I  paper  in  tremendous  growth  area  .  .  . 

[  Soon  to  go  daily  .  .  .  Person  who  is 
selected  will  be  the  one  who  will  go  on 
up  in  large  organization  in  manage- 
I  ment  role  .  .  .  May  head  up  one  of 
I  our  other  papers.  Write  stating  back- 
I  ground  to  Paul  League.  Tri-County 
Publishing  Co..  P.O.  Box  640,  Lan¬ 
caster,  S.C.  29720. 


EXPERIE'NCED  ADVERTISING  REP¬ 
RESENTATIVE.  Six-day  18,000  eve¬ 
ning  daily  in  central  California.  New 
ultra-modern  offset  plant.  Permanent 
I>osition.  chance  to  advance.  Salary, 
plus  bonus:  hospitalization  plan.  Close 
to  everything — the  Sea.  Sierras  and 
San  Francisco.  Send  complete  resume 
of  work  experience,  plus  references  to: 
Advertising  Director,  Merced  Sun-Star, 
P.O.  Box  739,  Merced.  Calif.  9.5340. 


I  DON’T  WRITE  TO  ME  unless  you 
'  have  made  a  definite  career  decision 
I  in  favor  of  newspaper  advertising — 

!  display  or  classified.  But  if  you  have, 

!  we  want  to  train  you  for  a  top  man- 
I  agement  position  with  our  company. 
All  of  our  present  publishers  have 
come  up  through  the  ranks  of  our  or- 
I  ganization.  We  have  added  seven  new 
1  affiliates  in  the  last  six  years  and  will 
continue  this  high  rate  and  fringes  in 
,  the  most  modern  newspaper  plants  in 
i  the  country.  Write  Bob  Paulos,  Haga- 
i  done  Newspapers,  P.  O.  Box  11’78, 
1  Coeur  d’Alene,  Idaho  83814. 
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L 


EDITOR  WANTED  for  2,500  circula¬ 
tion  in  Central  Indiana.  This  75-year- 
ol(i  paper  is  the  newest  one  in  our 
^rroup,  which  is  the  largest  in  Indiana. 
Prefer  a  Hoosier  or  another  Midwest¬ 
erner  with  some  ex|>erience  and  camera 
ability.  Good  pay  and  fringes.  The 
town  is  ideal  for  a  family-man  and  one 
of  the  prettiest  in  Imliana.  Write  (sen<l 
photo  if  available)  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  James  Bannon,  Publisher, 
Pendleton  Times,  Pendleton,  Ind.  46064. 


EDITOR/KEPORTER — Exi>erienced  in 
all  facets  of  reporting,  editing  and 
makeup  for  resi>ected  weekly  typeset 
newsletter  with  statewide  circulation 
covering  Midwest  (Zone  5)  state  Capi¬ 
tol  and  legislature.  Resix)nsible  for 
political  coverage  and  interpretive  re¬ 
ports  on  wide  range  of  state  issues. 
Send  resume,  letter,  samples  and  sal¬ 
ary  requirements  to  Box  1717,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


VIRGINIA  PM  Sunday  daily  has 
oi>ening  for  exi>erienced  reiK)rter  for 
straight  news  an<l  feature  writing. 
Short  hours  an<l  g<KHl  pay.  Box  1877, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 


MKE  STRINGERS  .  ,  . 

CONTACT  US 

We're  .Xmerira's  largest  selling  we<‘kly 
pewspaiK-r  and  Uniking  f(»r  high-speed 
freelancers  just  al>out  everywhere. 
Here's  a  chance  to  grow  with  us  while 
making  top  dollars  for  quality  work. 
If  you  are  g<M>d.  tell  us  what  y(Ki  tli«l 
for  LIFE  and  send  <  no  phone  calls  > 
short  biography  and  resume  to:  The 
National  Enquirer.  Dept.  AE.  600  South 
East  Coast  Av?.,  Lantana,  Fla.  o'1462. 


MANAGING  WHTOR  with  self-start¬ 
ing.  self-«lin‘ction  capabilities  to  head 
12  man  staff  on  17,000  ABC  Tuesday 
thru  Sunday  morning  publication. 
Would  l*e  res|>onsible  to  i>ublisher  with 
authority  to  set  staff  and  <-ditorial  i>ol- 
:cie<.  NewspaiH‘r  is  politically  inde- 
|M»n<lent  and  has  heavy  regional  em¬ 
phasis.  I>M*ate«l  in  Western  Nebraska 
2^  >  hours  from  Denver.  Hunting,  fish¬ 
ing.  Ixiating,  skiing  opiM)rtunities  are 
abun<lant.  Company  is  one  year  past 
offset  conversion  and  has  profile  of 
l*f‘ing  a  pace-setter  in  the  industry 
with  new  equi))nient  and  nietho*ls: 
format  features  a  magazine  “total  de¬ 
sign"  editorial  concept.  Applicant 
woiihl  l»f*  niemlw'r  of  five-man  manage¬ 
ment  team  and  responsible  for  depart, 
mental  laidget.  An  opportunity  with 
plenty  of  growth  iM»tential.  Salary 
based  on  exjierience.  potential.  Con¬ 
sideration  to  he  given  to  someone  out 
of  school  .5-10  years  with  energy,  ag- 
gressi  veness.  and  innovative  character¬ 
istics.  }»ut  no  I»eginner  applications 
idease.  Applicant  should  submit  re¬ 
sume.  picture,  and  references  to  Pub¬ 
lisher.  Scnttslduff  Star-Herald,  P.O. 
Box  4.'1.  Sc^ittsblufT.  Nebraska  69361. 


REPORTERS.  DESKMEN  for  daily 
newspapers  in  E&P  Zones  5.  7  and  8. 
E\[>erience<1  or  qualifie«l  I>oginners. 
Send  complete  tyi)ewritten  resume,  ref¬ 
erences  to  Inland  Daily  Press  Assn.. 
100  West  Monroe,  Chicago,  Ill.  60603. 


WANTED:  News  reporter  either  qual¬ 
ified  by  €xi>erience  or  graduation  from 
journalism  school,  for  a  small  Texas 
daily  newspaper.  Here  is  a  real  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  a  young  person  capable  of 
writing  local  news  and  not  afraid  of 
work.  We  prefer  someone  sincerely 
wanting  to  get  ahead  in  the  field  of 
journalism.  Write  J.  C.  Phillips, 
Borger  News-Herald,  Box  471,  Borger. 
Texas.  79007. 

REPORTER  for  progressive  5-day  daily 
in  Zone  4.  Good  opportunity  with 
growing  organization.  Write  Editor, 
The  Slatesl»or<»  Herald,  P.O.  Box  888, 
StateslH>ro.  Ga.  30458. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  for  6  day  15.000 
circulation  offset  claily.  All  fringe  l>ene- 
fits.  Pleasant  working  surroun<lings. 
congenial  staff.  Write  or  call  William 
Sweetland,  The  Evening  Sentinel,  Car¬ 
lisle.  Pa.  17013.  (717)  243-2611. 

MANAGING  EDITOR.  30.000  DAILY, 
WESTERN  WASHINGTON,  BOX  1884, 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


EDITOR 

For  Employee  Newspaper 
Large  Miami  firm  is  looking  for  a 
bright;  imaginative  editor  for  its  estab¬ 
lished  monthly  internal  employee  news-  . 
pai)er.  Must  I)e  a  self-starter,  able  to  I 
work  indei>endently.  Strong  journalism  ' 
background  required  including  thorough  | 
knowledge  of  news  writing,  editing, 
layout  ami  photo  cropping.  Industrial 
editing  background  preferred,  imagina-  t 
tion  and  creativity  essential.  Send  ■ 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to  Box  i 
1890,  E<litor  &  Publisher.  | 


FEATURE  WRITER 

Excellent  opportunity  with 
large  combination  daily  — 
Chart  Area  2 — for  fully  ex¬ 
perienced  feature  writer.  Top 
salary  and  benefits.  Write  in 
confidence,  stating  experience, 
education  and  salary  require¬ 
ments,  to: 

Box  1850,  Editor  &  Publisher 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


COPYREADER 

The  i>orson  we  want  has  five  to  10 
years’  experience  on  rim  with  solid  re- 
P<irling-rewrite  foun<lation.  He’d  take 
the  joi>  Itecause  he  likes  desk  work,  not 
I>ecau8e  he  can’t  get  job  as  reporter. 
$350  to  start  with  excellent  cost-free 
iKmefits.  Major  Zone  2  daily.  Send 
resume  in  confidence.  Box  1888,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


WOMEN'.S  EDITOR  who  can  trans-  | 
form  society  pages  into  broad  interest  j 
family  living  pages  for  metlium-size  j 
Florida  <laily.  Must  Ik*  exiK*rience<l  pr<>  ! 
with  editing,  layout  and  photo  use 
skills,  able  to  generate  and  folhiw  I 
through  on  ideas  an«l  programs.  No 
l»eginners,  please.  Tell  all.  including  1 
salary  ne<Mls.  in  first  letter,  not  copy  1 
machine  resume.  .Samples  suggesleil.  j 
Replies  confidential.  Box  1874,  Editor 
&  Publisher, 

SPO’RTS  REPORTER  wanted  for  prize  j 
winning  Zone  5  evening  and  Sunday 
newspai^er  published  in  mfslern  plant  j 
via  computer-tlriven  tyi>e  setting  and 
new  ollset  presses.  Op|K>rtunity  to  w<irk 
with  outstanding  siK»rts  staff  fif  4:  .■)-  ' 
day,  43-hour  work  we<*k.  Generous  | 
:;tarting  salary.  lil>eral  fringe  benefits, 
ideal  working  conditions.  Sen<l  details 
of  background,  training.  exp«*rience. 
with  news  cl'ps  t<»  General  Manager. 
Kankak<‘e  I>aily  Journal.  Kankake<*.  III. 
60901. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  wire  cnli- 
tor  for  16,000  New  York  state  PM 
daily.  A  I*.  Washington  Post/ LA 
Times,  UPI  Photo.  GoihI  l>enefits. 
chance  to  move  up  for  ex|>erience<l 
newsman.  Write  to  Don  Hadley,  Gen¬ 
eva  Tina'S,  Geneva,  N.Y.  14156. 


EDITOR 
ON  WAY  UP 

If  you’re  young  (say  27  to  32)  and 
have  talent,  initiative  and  a  sense  of 
responsibility,  we  can  offer  you  a 
chance  to  run  your  own  news-e<litorial 
staff  on  a  Florida  suburban  newspa|>er. 
This  twice-a-week  tabloid,  owno<l  and 
operated  by  one  of  the  nation’s  most 
respecter!  newspap<*r  gniups.  has 
plus  circulation  in  a  delightful,  active 
and  growing  community. 

Other  e<litors  of  this  same  ]»ai>er  have 
parlayed  their  experience  into  top  posi¬ 
tions  with  the  same  newspaper  group 
in  its  metroiK>litan  operation.  We  i>re- 
fer  someone  wh<»  already  has  had  some 
sujTervisory  ex|>erienre.  knows  editing 
an»l  how  to  motivate  a  staff.  Excellent 
salary  an<i  Inmefits.  Box  1878,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


WANTED:  E«ljtor,  qualified  to  manage 
Editorial  Department,  experienced  in 
reporting  sports,  school,  city,  county, 
police  and  general  news,  for  Midwest¬ 
ern  daily.  Real  opportunity  for  capable 
newsman  seeking  advancement.  Write 
Box  1862.  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


SOUTH  FLORIDA  coastal  PM  has 
<^>enings  for  new  journalism  grad  re- 
p(»rters  or  with  some  experience.  Full 
details  to  Box  1882,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FEATURE  WRITER  wante<l  for 
women’s  magazine.  Must  have  at  least 
5  years  writing  experience,  pivferaldy 
in  newspa|K*rs  as  well  as  magazines. 
Salary  $14,f*00.  New  York  area.  Top 
qualifications  only.  Box  1752.  E4litor  & 
Publisher. 


LAYOUT  I PASTE-VP 


MECHANICAL  LAYOUT  ARTIST, 
experienced  in  producing  camera-ready 
newspaper  advertising  layouts  with 
cohl-tyi>e  and  repro  mat  services.  Must 
\>e  capal»le  of  volume.  Call  Mr.  Signer 
(813)  688-8508:  or  write  913  S.  Flor¬ 
ida  Ave..  Lakeland,  Fla.  33803. 


MAILROOM 


MAILROOM  FOREMAN— Major  West 
Coast  newspaj»er  ne«*ds  exi»erienced 
niaiIrtMun  foreman  who  will  l>e  fully 
res|K)nsihIe  for  a  50  man  rcMim  utilizing 
Cutler-Hammer  lines  with  odd  count 
system.  Must  l»e  able  to  work  with  em- 
pIoyet*s  in  the  r<K>m  ainl  top  manag«‘- 
nient  and  also  l>e  cost  and  binlget  con- 
schms.  Excellent  working  coialitlons 
an<l  ernph»ye«'  lK*nefits.  .Apply  to:  Per¬ 
sonnel  Departm<‘nt.  Sacramento  Bee. 
P.O.  lb>x  15779,  Sacramento,  Calif. 
95813,  (916)  442-5011, 


MAIMTF.yAyCE 


NUMBER  2  PERSON  for  maInt<‘nanco 
<lepartment.  Exi*erienccd  in  repair  and 
maintenance  of  press,  stereo  and  mail 
r<K>m  equipment.  5-day  week.  All  bene¬ 
fits.  60,00(>  •  circulation  <lai!y  In  Zone 
2.  B<ix  1851.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MISCELLAyEOUS 


OPENINCS  IN  PENNSYLVANIA.  All 
types.  Write  Pennsylvania  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Association,  2717  North 
Front  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17110. 


TELEVISION  NEWS  DIRECTOR 

News  Director  for  major  Midwest  market  television  network 
affiliated  station.  We  have  a  most  challenging  opportunity 
for  a  dedicated  aggressive  mature  newsman.  Full  responsi¬ 
bility  for  News  Department.  Requirements  include  leader¬ 
ship  ability,  responsible  news  judgment,  strongly  motivated. 
Minimum  five  years  experience  in  broadcast  journalism. 
Resume  and  references  desired.  Send  to; 

Box  1718,  Editor  &  Publisher 

An  Equal  Opporfunify  Employer 


WE  BELIEVE  the  main  ingredient  for  . 
producing  outstanding  newspapers  is  | 
outstanding  news  people.  We  have  a 
s?>ecial  need  presently  for  newsroom  ! 
I>orsonnel  capable  of  assuming  the  No. 

2  i)Ositinn  on  one  of  our  news  staffs 
and  training  for  a  No.  1  news  spot 
and  a  publisher’s  position  as  they  open 
in  our  rapidly-expanding  organization 
(seven  new  affiliates  in  the  last  six 
years).  Top  salary  and  fringes  in  the 
most  modern  newspaper  pbants  in  the 
country.  We’re  interested  in  newsmen  I 
<*oasl-t<>coast  I>ecausc  we  operate  news, 
papers  from  Hawaii  to  Connecticut. 
Write  Bob  Paulos,  Hagadone  Newspa¬ 
pers,  P.  O.  Box  1178,  Coeur  d'Alene,  i 
Idaho  83814. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  to  head  news 
staff  of  10  on  prize-winning  Washing¬ 
ton.  D.C.,  suburban  non-daily.  Must  i>e 
a  s^lf-starU-r :  have  knowIe<lge  of  news 
assigning,  editing,  headline  writing  i 
and  layout.  Salary  commensurate  with 
experience.  goo<l  fringe  benefits.  Chal¬ 
lenging  position.  Give  all  details.  Re¬ 
plies  confidential.  Write  Box  1865, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

AGGREJSSIVE.  young  reporter  sought 
by  13.000  circulation  Florida  East 
Coast  PM.  Send  resume  and  salary  re-  , 
fiuirements  to  Bob  Enns,  Executive 
Editor,  The  News-Tribune,  P.O.  Box  | 
69,  Fort  Pierce,  Fla.  33450. 

FREE  PLACEMENT  SERVICE 

Daily  Newspapers 

Send  us  your  resume:  we  will  duplicate 
a^nd  refer  it  on  current  job  openings. 
Full  range  of  editorial,  advertising, 
circulation  and  back  shop  jobs  usually 
available. 

New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Assn. 

340  Main  St..  Room  527 

Worcester,  Mass.  01608 


PRESSROOM 


OFFSET  WEB  PRESSMAN  for  a 
growing,  progressive  newspaper  chain 
in  Area  5,  Ideal  ground  floor  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  right  person.  Must  be  able 
to  assume  responsibility.  Plate  making 
and  stripping  experience  necessary. 
TOP  WAGE  and  all  fringes.  Write  Box 
1830,  E'ditor  &  Publisher, 


PRODUCTlOy 


COMPOSING  FOREMAN  —  Zone  5 
daily  offset  ITU.  Salary  open.  Send  re¬ 
sume  to  Box  1795,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER  for  me<lium 
size  flaily  in  southern  New  Englanfl. 
Must  Ik*  familiar  with  hot  metal  enm- 
IK>sing  and  letterpress  operation. 
P'amiliarity  with  other  departments 
imi>ortant.  Will  participate  in  labor 
relations,  purchasing,  and  other  man. 
agement  tasks.  Opportunity  for  am¬ 
bitious  i>erson  to  develop.  Send  resume 
and  salary  requirements  to:  Box  1727, 
E<lilor  &  Publisher. 


PROMOTIOIS 

PROMOTION  MANAGER 
Exi>erience<l,  aggressive  manager  with 
background  in  all  aspects  of  advertis¬ 
ing  and  promotion  needed  to  fill  a 
newly-created  position.  Ability  to  work 
with  top  management  and  plan  long- 
range  promotional  and  public  relations 
programs  a  must.  Resume,  evidence  of 
past  success  ami  salary  requirements  to 
Ib>x  1889,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 
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Positions  Wanted... 

PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


ACADEMIC 


MASTERS  IN  EDUCATION.  BSJ, 
pa^re  e^l.tor  on  metro  daily,  experienced. 
Married,  25.  Journalism,  English,  pho- 
totrraphy.  l)edicate<l,  meticulous.  Fall 
1973.  Box  1881,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADMIMSTRATIVE 


GENBIRAL  MANAGER,  experienced 
all  phases  of  newspapering,  on  week¬ 
lies  and  dailies,  mid  30*s,  excellent  ref¬ 
erences,  proven  record,  profit  oriented, 
available  now.  Box  1832,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER.  Assistant 
General  Manager,  Production  Manager: 
20  years  experience  in  all  phases  of  the 
ncwspai)er  business  including  mechani¬ 
cal  departments,  dispatch,  purchasing, 
circulation  and  advertising.  Can  re¬ 
solve  problems  in  all  departments.  As¬ 
sisted  in  conversion  to  offset  and  cold 
tyi)€,  100,000  newspaper.  Family  man, 
37,  2  children,  will  relocate.  Available 
for  interview.  Recommendations  from 
present  employer.  Box  1799,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PUBLISHER  OR 
GENERAL  MANAGER 
Complete  experience  in  all  administra¬ 
tive — Business.  E<litorial.  Production. 
Papers  to  400,000  circulation.  Desire 
change  by  Jan.  1,  1973.  For  complete 
resume.  Box  1848,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER,  Advertising 
Director — Experienced  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  executive.  Top  sales  record 
in  competitive  metro  markets,  thorough 
knowledge  of  marketing,  research,  pro¬ 
motion  and  management  development. 
22  years  experience  dailies  nn<l  week¬ 
lies.  Enthusiastic,  profit  oriented,  in¬ 
novative.  References  you  know.  44. 
community-minded  family.  Presently 
employe<l  Zone  9.  wdl  relocate.  Box 
1821,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PUBLISHER,  GENERAL  MANAGER 
available  because  of  sale  of  newspai^er. 
Background  in  business,  prmluction, 
advertising,  41,  with  proven  track  rec¬ 
ord.  Box  1721,  E<Iitor  &  Publisher. 


cmciiLATioy 


CIRCULATION  PROMOTION  MAN- 
ACER.  15  years  exi)erience  in  all  phases 
with  M-E-S  metros  seeks  number  1 
position  with  small  or  medium  daily 
or  numlier  2  |>osition  with  lartte  daily. 
Box  1870,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTlSim 

CONSULTANT — 30  years  classified 
mannftement  background,  seeks  con¬ 
tacts  with  newspapers  having  classified 
departments  not  producing  as  follows: 
Carrying  33%  of  total  retail  and 
classified  volume:  monthly  classifieil 
inches  matching  circulation.  Profit 
oriented  professional  will  show  you 
how  to  accomplish  these  goals  for  sule 
stantial  profit  gain.  Available  on  a 
personal  basis  to  motivate  and  help  t< 
dedicate  a  staff  for  increasing  profit. 
Box  1806,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


WEEKLY  AD  MANAGER,  49,  B.f 
24  years  Southern  weeklies,  small 
dailies — 9  offset.  $200  draw.  Areas  3,  4 
&  6.  Box  1886,  Etiitor  &  Publisher. 


EXPraiENCED  NATIONAL  advertip 
ing  representative  available.  Back¬ 
ground  as  assistant  publisher  in  al 
areas.  Midwest  preferred.  Phone  (419) 
r.62.1033. 

EDITOR  SC  PUBLISHER 


EDITORIAL 


AWARD  WINNING  reporter,  news, 
wire,  picture,  city  etiitor.  Boxetl  in  now 
as  city  etiitor  on  30M  daily.  Want 
Zone  6  MB  spot  or  equivalent.  Cap¬ 
able,  non-drinker,  40,  family.  Box 
1834,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COLLEGE  GRAD  with  sensible  history 
major  background,  anxious  to  join 
small-town  daily  with  state  and  na¬ 
tional  ex|>osure,  and  assume  general 
duties.  Hard-working:  will  produce. 
BW  photo,  lab  experience.  David 
Sadtier  Dickev.  3745  Lindell,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  63108.  (314)  534-1852. 


NEWSMAN.  36,  broad  background. 
BA/MA  (political  science)  wants  to 
edit  (buy?)  weekly  in  nice  town,  pre¬ 
ferably  Northwest.  A  digger,  who 
takes  sharp  pix.  Blake,  (703)  522-3889 
evenings,  or  write:  3602  N.  22nd  St., 
Arlington,  Va.  22207. 


NEED  FARM,  ouUloor,  military  or 
I)eople  writer?  I  have  degree,  experi¬ 
ence,  national  award  and  good  eye  for 
pictures.  Travel,  excitement  welcome. 
Rei)ly  Box  1837,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


Wante(d:  Challenge 

Progressive,  hard-working  news  ex¬ 
ecutive  seeks  resi>onsible  position  with 
newspaper  striving  for  impros-ement. 
At  age  39,  I  offer  background  that  in¬ 
cludes  sports  editor  of  Wichita  Bea¬ 
con,  4  years  small  daily  editor,  past 
2'4  years  managing  editor  of  27.000 
Washington  daily.  Salary  secondary 
to  opportunity  for  professional  satis¬ 
faction.  Oren  Campbell,  P.O.  Box  788. 
Bremerton,  Wash.  98310. 


BUSINESS  WRITER,  29.  seeks  spot 
as  business  writer  on  large  daily  or  as 
business  e<litor  on  medium  one.  Knowl¬ 
edgeable  in  business  and  finance,  facile 
writer,  extensive  desk  ex|)erience.  Cur¬ 
rently  employed  in  San  E'rancisco  bu¬ 
reau  of  national  weekly,  earning  $13,- 
500.  Write  50  San  Pablo  Ave.,  San 
Francisco  94127. 


FORMER  EDITOR  and  part  owner  of 
weekly  shopper  wants  back  in  news¬ 
paper  business  after  two  years  in  pub¬ 
lic  relations.  Seventeen  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  daily  and  weekly  newsrooms. 
Cash  to  invest  in  partnership  situa¬ 
tion.  Single.  38.  free  to  travel.  Reply 
to  Bo.x  51522,  New  Orleans.  La.  70151. 


WOMEIN'S  EDITOR-feature  writing 
position  wanted  immediately.  Small 
Western  d.aily  or  semi-weekly.  Award 
winner.  Box  1813,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


CENTRAL,  NORTHERN  New  Jersey. 
Experienced  copy  editor  available 
nights.  Box  1860,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FRENCH  NEWSPAPER  WOMAN— 
U.S.  PhD.  Available  as  corresimndent 
or  stringer.  Can  tackle  any  topic.  Con¬ 
tact  Marcelle  Henry.  84  Rue  Perronet, 
Neuilly,  Paris,  France. 


ALASKA  PUBLISHER.S— Need  an  edi¬ 
tor  for  your  weekly  or  small  daily? 
One  of  Alaska's  top  newspapermen, 
young  but  10  years  experience,  is  seek¬ 
ing  to  relocate.  Prefer  Southeast. 
Chances  are,  you’re  already  familiar 
with  my  work.  Box  1861,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


YOUNG  SPORTSWRITER  experienced 
(3  years)  in  layout,  editing,  photog¬ 
raphy  seeks  small  daily  editorship  or 
spot  on  larger  paper  sports  staff.  Box 
1885,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


PROMISE  PERCEPTIVE,  PROFES¬ 
SIONAL  SERVICE.  College  journalism 
instructor,  27.  M.A.,  with  writing  and 
editing  experience  on  dailies,  weeklies, 
magazine,  in  Congress  and  Army  seeks 
reporting  or  copy  editing  position.  Pre¬ 
fer  zones  2,  3  or  9.  Box  1883,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 
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EDITORIAL 


WASHINGTON  CORRESPONDENT— I 
want  to  represent  your  newspaper  or 
magazine.  Top  experience.  Box  1840, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


5  YEARS  REPORTING  plus  masters, 
female  seeks  job  Southeast  daily.  Box 
1792,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FORMER  NEWSMAN,  66.  retiring 
from  civil  service  work,  desires  2  or 
3  year  stint  as  wire/ news  editor  of 
small  daily,  preferably  Zones  5  or  6. 
Box  1857,  EkJitor  &  Publisher. 


HAVE  TYPEWRITER,  will  travel  to 
a  job  which  demands  a  pro  whose 
skills  have  been  sharpened  by  20  years 
in  the  business.  12  as  TV  editor-critic. 
Prefer  amusements  or  features  but 
will  consider  any  creative  job  with  a 
challenge.  Box  1833,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


TOP  NOTCH  respected  aII-aroun<l 
Zone  2  re|>orter  for  daily  wants  sim¬ 
ilar  well-paying  position  in  Zone  4. 
Box  1849,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ACC,  SEC,  WAC,  PAC-8— Sports 
writer-e<Iitor  wants  permanent  move  on 
college  beat  with  class  paper  covering 
leagues  in  order  of  preference.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  North  Carolina-Chapel  Hill 
product,  married.  30,  no  kids.  60-hour 
a  week  man  who  pixaiuces  if  nee<1e<i. 
Features,  columns,  play-by-play,  desk. 
Prefer  writing.  Current  75M  S|)orts  ed¬ 
iting  job  Zone  3  daily  all  work  no  pay. 
Future  nil.  Have  druthers.  But  will 
consider  all  class  Zone  3  sports  open¬ 
ings  and  others,  especially  Florida, 
Colorado.  California.  Washington.  Box 
1879.  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


BIG  DEAL! 

14-year  news  pro.  helped  win  political 
campaign.  But  goal  now  is  to  return 
where  he  belongs :  as  news  executive. 
Staff  motivation,  layout  key  strengths. 
Box  1871,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


YEAR  END-OLD  PROBLEMS?  Try 
an  award-winning  editor,  proven  ad¬ 
ministrator  and  circulation  builder.  In¬ 
tegrity  paramount.  Areas  2,  3  or  4  pre¬ 
ferred.  Box  1872,  Eklitor  &  I^iblisher. 


ENERGETIC  23-year-old  seeks  first 
newspaper  job  as  reporter  on  daily  of 
40.000  to  60,000  circulation,  any  zone. 
'72  grad,  AB-Journalism.  Worked  this 
fall  as  press  aide  in  U.S.  Senate  cam¬ 
paign.  Send  for  resume.  Box  1873, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


BRIGHT,  well  motivate<l  college  grad 
seeks  trainee  imsition  with  newspaper 
or  magazine.  M.  O’Hara  (212)  365-5868. 


FREE  LANCE 


YOUR  AITTOMOTIVE,  Motor  Sports 
writer.  25-year  specialist.  Don  O’Reilly, 
1530  Canfield,  Dearborn  Hts.,  Mich. 
18127.  Phone  (313)  278-9565. 


TYPING  done  by  highly  skille<l  profes¬ 
sional.  E'ast  service,  editing  included. 
$1  to  $2  per  page.  Call  (212)  486-0709. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


ENTERPRISE,  experience,  awards  — 
top  photographer  for  reasonable  salary. 
Box  1868,  IMitor  &  Publisher. 


TALENTED  PHOTOGRAPHER.  25. 
BA.  Navy  photographer,  seeks  posi* 
tion.  write  237  High  St..  Mystic,  Conn. 
06355. 


PHOTOGRAPHER — Top  notch  with  7 
years  news  and  PR  exi>erience,  fully 
qualified  to  handle  any  assignment  in* 
eluding  sports,  breaking  news  and  fea¬ 
tures,  desires  staff  position  on  small 
daily  away  from  metropolitan  area. 
Some  writing  background.  Will  relo¬ 
cate.  Salary  range  vicinity  lOM.  Bo-\ 
1891,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION 


AMBITIOUS  AND  EXPERIENCED  38 
year  old  seeks  responsible  position  as 
production  manager,  assistant  produc¬ 
tion  manager  or  production  co-ordi¬ 
nator.  BA  degree  in  Business  Admin¬ 
istration.  20  years  newspaper  produc¬ 
tion — 7  as  department  foreman.  Zones 
3,  4  or  6  preferred.  Resume  and  ref¬ 
erences  upon  request.  Box  1835,  E<litor 
&  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


PHOTOGRAPHER-WRITER,  newspa¬ 
per,  TV  experience.  Top  credits,  ref¬ 
erences.  Box  1867,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 


Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  By  Robert  U.  Brown 
What  to  tell  Virginia,  today? 


Judge  restricts 
Denver  Post  Co. 
stock  transfer 


In  a  pragmatic  age  one  wonders  what  a 
Francis  Church  of  today  would  write  in 
answer  to  another  Virginia  O’Hanlon’s 
letter  asking;  “Is  there  a  Santa  Claus.” 

In  our  “tell  it  like  it  is”  philosophy, 
when  there  is  a  “Santa  Claus”  on  every 
sti'eet  corner,  would  an  editor  dare  to 
write  about  “childlike  faith”  and  “love 
and  generosity  and  devotion”  without 
being  accused  of  sheer  sentimentality? 

It  was  65  years  ago  that  Viiginia’s 
letter  was  answered  on  the  editorial  page 
of  the  \ew  York  Sun  by  editorial  writer 
Frank  Church  in  what  has  become  one  of 
the  most  famous  editorials  in  American 
journalism.  She  asked: 

“I  am  eight  years  old.  Some  of  my  little 
friends  say  there  is  no  Santa  Claus. 
Pai)a  says  ‘If  you  see  it  in  The  Sun  it’s 
so.’  Please  tell  me  the  truth;  is  there  a 
Santa  Claus?” 

Church  wrote: 

“Virginia,  your  little  friends  are 
wrong.  They  have  been  affected  by  the 
skejiticism  of  a  .skeptical  age.  They  do  not 
believe  except  they  .see.  They  think  that 
nothing  can  be  that  is  not  comi)rchensible 
by  their  little  minds. 

“.\11  minds,  Virginia,  whether  they  be 
men’s  or  children’s,  are  little.  In  this 
gi'eat  universe  of  ours,  man  is  a  mere 
insect,  an  ant,  in  his  intellect,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  boundless  world  about 
him,  as  measured  by  the  intelligence  ca¬ 
pable  of  grasping  the  whole  truth  and 
knowledge. 

“Yes,  Virginia,  there  is  a  Santa 
Claus.  He  exists  as  certainly  as  love  and 
generosity  and  devotion  exist,  and  you 
know  that  they  abound  and  give  to  your 
life  its  highest  beauty  and  Joy. 

“Alas!  How  dreary  would  be  the  world 
if  there  were  no  Santa  Claus.  It  would  be 
as  dreary  as  if  there  were  no  Virginias. 

“There  would  be  no  childlike  faith 
then,  no  poetry,  no  romance  to  make 
tolerable  this  existence.  We  would  have 
no  enjoyment,  except  in  the  sense  and 
sight.  The  eternal  light  with  which  child¬ 
hood  fills  the  world  would  be  extin- 
gui.shed. 

“Not  believe  in  Santa  Claus!  You 
might  as  well  not  lielieve  in  fairies!  You 
might  get  your  papa  to  hiie  men  to  watch 
in  all  the  chimneys  to  catch  Santa  Claus 
on  Christmas  Eve,  but  even  if  they  did 
not  see  Santa  Claus  coming  down,  what 
would  that  prove?  Nobody  sees  Santa 
Claus  but  that  is  no  sign  that  there  is  no 
Santa  Claus. 

“Did  you  ever  see  fairies  dancing  on 
the  lawn?  Of  course  not,  but  that’s  no 
proof  that  they  are  not  there.  Nobody  can 
conceive  or  imagine  all  the  wonders  there 
are  unseen  and  unseeable  in  the  world. 
The  most  real  things  in  the  world  are 
those  that  neither  children  nor  men  can 
see. 

“You  may  tear  apart  the  baby’s  rattle 
and  see  what  makes  the  noise  inside,  but 
there  is  a  veil  covering  the  unseen  world 
which  not  the  strongest  man,  nor  even  the 


united  strength  of  all  the  strongest  men 
that  ever  lived,  could  tear  apart. 

“Only  faith,  fancy,  poetry,  love,  ro¬ 
mance,  can  push  aside  that  curtain  and 
view  and  picture  the  sui)ernal  beauty  and 
glory  beyond.  Is  it  all  real?  Ah,  Virginia, 
in  all  this  world  there  is  nothing  else  real 
and  abiding. 

“No  Santa  Claus!  Thank  God!  He  lives, 
and  he  lives  forever.  A  thousand  years 
from  now,  Virginia,  nay  ten  times  ten 
thousand  years  from  now,  he  will  contin¬ 
ue  to  make  glad  the  heart  of  childhood.” 

The  anniversary  of  this  classic  is  com¬ 
memorated  in  a  I12-|iagc  illustrated  book¬ 
let  recently  published  by  Elizabeth  Press, 
Inc.,  New  Yoi'k  ($3.95).  Coi)iously  illu.s- 
trated  by  Suzanne  Hausman  the  book  is 
dedicated  “to  all  the  Virginias”  and 
relates  the  story  of  the  letter,  with  texts, 
plus  brief  biographies  of  Virginia  and 
Church. 

Its  the  Season  for  a  little  more  ex))res- 
sion  and  demonstration  of  faith,  love, 
generosity  and  devotion  to  each  other,  to 
our  country,  to  our  God.  Isn’t  it? 


Recipe  writer  wins 
suit  over  byline 

A  jury  awarded  $15,000  to  Mrs.  Myrna 
Lazier,  a  special  contributor  to  the 
homemaking  pages  of  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
IHspatrh,  in  a  suit  charging  she  was 
libeled  in  lettei  s  wi  itten  by  editors. 

For  many  years  Mrs.  Lazier  had  writ¬ 
ten  food  recipe  items  under  her  byline. 
When  the  Post-Disi)atch  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  rewrite  the  articles,  editors  .said, 
the  byline  was  dropped. 

Fiiends  of  Mi-s.  Lazier  protested  and 
Post-1  )isi)atch  editors  responded,  explain¬ 
ing  their  actions.  The  suit  for  $250,000 
followed.  The  first  court  to  hear  the  suit 
held  for  the  editors.  The  Missouri  Su- 
l)reme  Court  ordered  another  trial  and  a 
jury  held  for  Mrs.  Lazier. 


A  Denver  probate  judge  has  ordered 
the  transfer  of  a.ssets  from  the  F'rcdcrick 
G.  Bonfils  Trust  to  a  similarly  named 
foundation,  but  i)laced  an  umbrella  of 
protection  over  17,517  shares  of  Denver 
Post  st(Kk  involved  in  a  suit  filed  by 
Samuel  1.  Newhouse. 

Judge  David  Brofman  signed  the  order 
(December  8)  shifting  the  Trust  as.sets  to 
the  foundation,  named  after  the  founder 
of  the  Post.  The  function  of  the  founda¬ 
tion  is  to  hel])  finance  the  Denver  Center 
for  the  Performing  Arts.  Denver  voters 
lecently  approved  a  $6  million  bond  issue 
for  the  center  and  the  Bonfils  Foundation 
has  i)ledged  to  i)ut  up  $5  million  of  its 
own  money. 

But  Brofman’s  order  singled  out  the 
shares  held  in  trust  and  said  their  owner- 
shi))  must  not  be  tampered  with  itending 
the  outcome  of  Newhou.se’s  litigation  in 
the  federal  courts. 

Newhouse  filed  a  suit  several  years  ago 
seeking  to  pry  loose  more  than  15,0(U) 
shares  of  Po.st  stock  controlled  by  the 
Denver  Post  Corp.  itself. 

U.S.  District  Judge  A.  Sherman  Chris¬ 
tensen  oidered  the  Post  to  sell  the  stock 
at  public  jiuction  more  than  two  years 
ago.  The  Po.st  aj)pealed  the  decision. 

Newhouse’s.  Herald  Co.  recently  filed 
another  federal  suit  to  block  the  transfer 
of  the  17,517  shares  of  stock  from  the 
Trust  to  the  Foundation. 

Fire  fighter  sues 

Reporter  Ralph  Williams  is  named  as  a 
co-defendant  with  the  Houston  Post  Com¬ 
pany  in  a  libel  action  filed  by  Geoige 
Manos,  acting  chief  of  the  Houston  Fire 
Depai'tment,  who  asks  $300,000  damages. 
The  comidaint  cites  a  story  in  the  Post 
last  October  19  in  which  Williams  said 
Manos  had  fire  trucks  ))ull  a  tractor  from 
mud  on  his  farm.  The  article,  it  is  al¬ 
leged,  made  it  ajjpear  that  .Manos  had 
turned  in  a  fal.se  fire  alarm,  a  felony 
ofl’ense  in  Texas. 


TIMING  IS  EVERYTHING 

The  best  time  to  sell  prooerties  is  when  the  buyers  are  buying. 
Sell  now  at  high  prices. 


I  N  C. 


Washington,  D.C.:  1100  Connecticut  Ave.,  N.W.  20036  (202)  393-3456 
Chicago:  1429  Tribune  Tower,  60611  (312)  337-2754 
Dallas:  1511  Bryan  Street,  75201  (214)  748-0345 
San  Francisco:  111  Sutter  Street,  94104  (415)  392-5671 
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Functional  Products  &  Systems  Department,  Midland,  Michigan  48640 


What  begins  with  capital  S  and  ends  in  ®? 

That's  an  easy  one.  Styrofoam  is  the  registered  trademark  for  a  specific 
brand  of  plastic  foam  made  only  by  The  Dow  Chemical  Company.  But  did 
you  know  that  Styrofoam*  is  also  the  trademark  for  other  products — 
including  insulation,  flotation,  mastic  adhesives  and  floral  display  mate¬ 
rials?  You  can  help  us  protect  this  valuable  trademark  by  always  capping 
the  S.  And  if  it  is  not  our  product,  please  don't  use  our  trademark. 


*Trademark  of  The  Dow  Chemical  Comoany 


DOW  CHEMICAL  U.S.A. 


Newspapers 
Radio  Stations 
TV  Stations 

The  Scripps-Howard  Foundation 

1972  Roy  W.  Howard  Public  Service  Award 

What  has  been  your  greatest  public  service  achievement  this  year?  The 
Scripps-Howard  Foundation  is  sponsoring  the  sixth  annual  Roy  W.  Howard 
Public  Service  Award  to  recognize  newspaper,  radio,  or  tv  stations  for 
outstanding  public  service  as  well  as  urban  reporting. 

Public  service  is  defined  as  stories  or  broadcasts  that  expose  and/or 
correct  situations  that  directly  or  indirectly  influence  the  lives  of  readers, 
listeners,  or  viewers.  For  example,  it  could  include  such  topics  as  political 
chicanery,  street  crimes,  dope  addiction,  urban  renewal,  mass  transportation, 
old  age,  etc. 

First  prize  is  a  plaque  and  $2500  to  be  distributed  to  the  individual  or 
among  the  individuals  at  the  newspaper,  radio,  or  tv  station,  who  in  the 
opinion  of  the  editor  or  station  manager,  contributed  significantly  to  the 
winning  entry.  Runnerup  prizes  of  $1000  and  $500  may  also  be  awarded. 

1.  The  contest  is  open  to  any  U.S.  newspaper,  radio,  or  tv  station. 

2.  No  entry  blank  is  required. 

3.  Nominations  are  made  by  sending  a  portfolio  of  clippings,  a  tape  of  a 
broadcast,  or  a  reel  and  soundtrack  of  a  tv  program,  with  a  brief 
history  of  the  endeavor. 

4.  Submitted  material  must  have  been  published  or  broadcast  in  1972. 

5.  Entries  must  be  postmarked  no  later  than  March  1, 1973,  and  received 
by  the  Awards  Committee  no  later  than  March  8,  1973. 

We  request  your  participation— believing  that  the  greater  the  media 
representation,  the  more  encouragement  to  all. 

Send  nominations  or  inquiries  to: 


Scripps-Howard 

Foundation 

200  Park  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y.  10017 


